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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


Possibly only a duck hunter or a bird lover would thrill to the contented 
quacking of a flock of ducks in a mist covered marsh or tremble as rustling 
wings and strident calls take them aloft in sudden alarm. But there are a good 
many duck hunters and bird lovers who will be interested to learn what is 
being dcne to increase the waterfowl population in Pennsylvania. 


While Pennsylvania may not have as many ducks as some states, it does 
have numerous marshes, rivers, lakes and ponds where ducks, geese and 
other waterfowl rest and feed during migration. Some stay to nest, includ- 
ing the wood duck which was so scarce a few years ago. This beautiful duck 
has steadily increased through careful Federal and State protection and 
because convenient nesting boxes have been erected for these birds. 


The Game Commission has put up thousands of nesting boxes and en- 
couraged sportsmen to erect them too. It has built many impoundments on 
Game Lands to attract waterfowl and planted acquatic vegetation in and 
around them to provide food for hungry visitors. In the past several years 
it has raised, leg-banded and released thousands of ducklings on secluded 
ponds and other water courses. Farmers have been encouraged to establish 
reservoirs and these multiple-use impoundments have, in many instances, 
become havens for ducks and geese. 


Yes, much is being done to help restore our waterfowl, but much more 
can be accomplished if everybody helps. 
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Editorial 


ACATIONS are over, Labor Day has come and gone, and 
the kids are back in school refreshed from a summer in 
the out-of-doors. 


Many ot them attended camps of one sort or another, others 
went fishing or hiking, some spent their holidays at the sea- 
shore or in the mountains. But where ever our young folks 
went, they had experiences which brought them closer to 
nature and taught them to appreciate more the forests, the 
waters, the fish and the wildlife that make up the wonderful 
heritage we want to bequeath to oncoming generations. 


Many, because of generous helpings of conservation educa- 
tion integrated in several school courses, and because of knowl- 
edge gleaned as scouts or members of Junior Sportsmen’s Clubs, 
no doubt enjoyed the outdoors this summer more than they 


ever did before. 


This assumption alone should spearhead and unite our edu- 
cational efforts. Unless we all do our part, as teachers, as sports- 
men, and as conservationists, to make all of our children fully 
realize the tremendous value of these heritages and the part 
they play in the American way of life, we shall have made a 
tremendous mistake. 


This is a challenge that must be met now! If we fail to 
meet it in our community, in our state, and in our nation, 
our civilization will in time collapse just as surely as the 
civilizations of old are now buried under the sands of their 
own stupidity, carelessness and neglect. 


Let us demonstrate by our mutual cooperation that this can 
never happen here. 
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By J. Q. Creveling, Esq. 


How Long 
WH Public 
Hunting 
Endure? 


Mr. Creveling, a former member of the Game Commis- 
sion who was much interested in State Game Lands, is still 
hale and hearty on his way to his 91st birthday. 


ie THE September 1950 issue of 
the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEws, 
there were two separate articles that 
deserve a great deal of consideration. 
One of those articles was written by 
Mr. Bill Wolf—“The Day Public 
Hunting Ended” (referring to the 
year 2050); and the other article was 
written by Hon. Ross L. Leffler— 
“Teachers and Conservation” (refer- 
ring principally to the need of con- 
servation of natural resources in 
order to preserve the Common- 
wealth). The reading of those two 
articles should create a profound im- 
pression, not alone upon the reader, 
for the time being, but an impres- 
sion that the reader should be able to 
pass on to non-readers, and in the 
end to promote action that might re- 
sult in the conservation of our nat- 
ural resources, and the preservation 
of public hunting, so that the con- 
sequential fatal day of the prophecy 
of Bill Wolf may be forever post- 
poned. 


The conservation of our natural 
resources goes to the very life and 
subsistence of our present people, 
and of millions yet to come, and the 
perpetuation of public hunting goes 
to the conservation of a natural re- 
source, that is, our wild animal life, 
so as to yield an annual hunting sur- 
plus, a resource which is necessary, 
enjoyable and valuable. 

The. gist of Bill Wolf's article is 
that public hunting may cease by 
the year 2050—one hundred years 
from now, unless sufficient is done to 
prevent it, and the gist of Mr. Leff- 
ler’s article is that conservation is de- 
pendent upon the education of the 
masses of our people, that it is essen- 
tial to the perpetuation of the Com- 
monwealth, and in the ways in which 
conservation is to be accomplished, 
there must be widespread activity. 
Both articles point out the necessity 
for action, but neither article sug- 
gests the particular methods of action, 
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The main causes for no trespass signs are vandalism, over-killing of game, and un- 
sportsman-like conduct. These causes can all be eliminated if the farmer, the sports- 
man and the Game Commission cooperate. 
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but presents rather a general view 
of the subject and the urgent neces- 
sity for action, to be begun now and 
to be continued constantly. 

By proper attention to the subject, 
I believe it will be possible, as time 
unfolds between the present and the 
year 2050 fixed by Mr. Wolf as the 
date for dissolving the game commis- 
sion, on which Mr. Leffler is now a 
member, to set up plans and speci- 
fications, and to blueprint them for 
use and operation, so as to avoid 
the catastrophe mentioned by Mr. 
Wolf, and accomplish the hopes of 
Mr. Leffler, thus saving the Common. 
wealth, and _ perpetuating public 
hunting. 

Both articles strongly imply that 
the preparation of the blueprint 
should be not only the work of the 
sportsmen, but should receive the 
cooperation of all the people inter- 
ested. in the preservation and general 
welfare of our Commonwealth. Much 
will depend upon the sportsmen, if 
their sport is to be preserved, and 
much will depend upon the whdle 
people, if the Commonwealth is to be 
kept as a land of plenty, avoiding 


the mistakes of barren, decadent 
countries where people can now 
scarcely live. 

Well, there we have the matter 


stated. What are we going to do about 
it? Will we stand aside, and merely 
wait till the year 2050, and hear 
Bill Wolf and his descendants say 
“I told you so” or will we buckle 
down to it and show Bill Wolf and 
his descendants that the people of 
Pennsylvania have the grit and enter- 
prise to avoid the day of dissolution 
or destruction, and that he did well 
to base his prophecy upon the word 
“unless . vt 

I am taken back in memory to 
about the year 1895. A number of 
the sportsmen foresaw, as in a vision, 
the evil day approaching when hunt- 
ing would be no more, because game 
would be no more, and in truth it 
then looked near at hand. We were 
told then that it was foolish to think 


of Pennsylvania as a game state, it 
being a manufacturing state. How- 
ever, after considerable effort, and 
not to disappoint those “visionaries” 
the legislature appropriated a very 
small sum of money, and appointed 
a Game Commission. What has hap- 
pened since? A great deal has hap- 
pened. Then it was doubtful that 
there were five hundred deer in the 
whole state. Now we have nearly a 
millicn, in fact too many. 


As late as 1913 we had three hun- 
dred thousand hunters; now we have 
nearly a million. We kill about nine 
thousand tons of game in a year, and 
still have a breeding stock. Pennsyl- 
vania is a game state, one of the best. 
Not everything was done that might 
have been done, but I think every- 
body will agree that a remarkably 
good job was done. And with the 
past as a guide the people of our 
state are still capable of doing a 
good job in the future. The articles 
in the Game News show the neces- 
sity for work and activity, but they 
do not preach the doctrine of despair. 
Pennsylvania is now a great game 
state, and will contintie to be a game 
state. Public hunting will endure be- 
cause the state is such that it can 
endure, because half of it is in forest 
and the whole is well watered. 
Moreover, the people are imbued 
with the love of hunting as a recrea- 
tion, and game is a valuable asset. 


When Bill Wolf's September 13, 
2050, arrives, the wraiths of the pio- 
neers of 1900 will be there smiling 
and saying to the ghost of Bill Wolf: 
“The Game Commission shall en- 
dure,” and to Ross Leffler, we heeded 
your prophetic words, and the Com- 
monwealth is still the greatest state 
on earth and the best place to live, 


and our natural resources, are re- 
stored. 
Bill Wolf prophecies that the 


Game Commission will not endure be- 
yond the year 2050 (“unless”) and 
bases that prophecy upon. several 
reasons: I believe his principal 
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reason is because the courts about 


tion the word “unless” which indi- 
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e- Deer are still too numerous for their own good in many parts of the Commonwealth. 
id Too often sympathetic people rescue fawns which they think are lost. There is a penalty 
a for this practice. The animals should be left in the woods where they belong. Every 


year the Commission plays foster parents to a crop of these youngsters such as the group 
al at the above chow line at the Loyalsock Game Farm. 
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fruition in accordance with sensible 
plans and specifications. 

Finally, among the remedies which 
may be contained in the blueprint to 
be set up, I will presume to mention 
a few. 

First, I do not believe that our 
courts even as late as 1999 will reach 
the conclusion that the game animals 
and birds are the property of the 
landowners on whose land they are 
found. The landowners will not want 
it so, nor will the sportsmen allow it. 
I am a landowner. I have had some 
experience with game and game 
lands, having had a four hundred 
acre auxiliary game refuge on part 
of land of which I am a co-owner 
for more than twenty years. Beyond 
a certain number game animals be- 
come a nuisance, an injury to the 
farms. To have the game properly 
hunted and killed is of value to the 
farmer. When the land is not hunted 
over it becomes a refuge for vermin 
of various kinds, and.no farmer can 
alone protect his farm from injury 
from them. 

In our auxiliary game refuge there 
grew up an excess of deer, of foxes, 
minks, opossums, weasels, hawks, 
owls and crows, and when we cut 
the timber off it by a thinning pro- 
cess, the timbermen found and killed 
forty-one copperhead snakes, and 
ninety-one black snakes, many of the 
blacksnakes at least five feet long. 
The small game did not increase in 
the refuge much beyond the increase 
outside of the refuge. There has not 
been any appreciable “increase of 
small game. The refuge embraced a 
timber tract, and two abandoned 
farms. I would prefer to have it 
hunted over by sportsmen every year. 
I am satisfied that small game is es- 
sentially an annual crop, needing but 
a sufficient breeding stock, and that 
the best plan would be for the farmer 
to try to keep it so, and never to 
strive to take over the title, and with 
it, the responsibility of an owner of 
the wildlife. If it should happen that 
there should arise a judge misguided 


or dishonest enough to try to vest the 
title to the wildlife in the land owner 
on whose land it is found, the land- 
owner will get a very undesirable 
package of trouble, and will be in- 
jured. 

Moreover, from my observations I 
consider that the farmer, by reason 
of our game administration, derives 
more benefit than injury, and that 
the little revenue he might obtain 
by endeavoring to sell or lease hunt- 
ing privileges will in the end do him 
more harm than good. No farmer 
ever found it profitable to prosecute 
for poaching and, after some ex- 
perience, he will drop it as he would 
a hot potato. 

1 am convinced that the main 
cause for the no trespass signs arises 
from vandalism, over-killing of game, 
and unsportsmanlike conduct. ‘These 
causes can be eliminated, and the 
organized sportsmen will see to it 
that they are eliminated. The Game 
Commission will also see that it is 
done. 

The preservation of our wild bird- 
life will appeal to the farmer as a 
great and important function of the 
game laws, and at length he will come 
to a full realization of the benefit he 
derives from it. 

The forests of this state embrace 
upwards of six million acres of land, 
not suitable for agriculture. Over two 
and a half million acres have already 
been acquired by the Commonwealth, 
administered by the Forestry Depart- 
ment and by the Game Commission. 
These departments will continue the 
purchases of such land. They will be 
adapted to game and to timber pro- 
duction, and the location of more 
water dams. The sportsmen of the 
state, through the Game Commission, 
have purchased nearly a_ million 
acres of such lands over a_ period 
of twenty years. This land well 
handled by the Game Commission, 
will serve to perpetuate our wildlife. 

So I do not despair. Our country 
is a land of wide open spaces, not 
alone one of small farms. There is 
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plenty of room for the game to live, 
and to provide a surplus for the 
hunters. As to the loss of our restor- 
able natural resources of timber, 


water: and soil, the enterprises of our 
people will see to it that they will 
be restored. Restoration has already 
been begun sufficiently to indicate 
that the process will be continued. 

I will put the end of game adminis- 
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tration far, far beyond the 13th day 
of September, 2050, and fix another 
period, suggested by the poet in his 
lines: 


“Until the sun grows cold, 

And the stars are old 

And the leaves of the book of life 
unfold.” 


. » « The End 
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HAT are the State Game 

Lands? That question has been 
asked by numerous readers of the 
GAME NEws. 

Surely you have a reason for re- 
questing information on State Game 
Lands, because money received from 
the sale of hunting licenses pur- 
chased these lands. State Game Lands 
were obtained to provide public 
hunting and refuges necessary to con- 
serve wildlife. Except for refuges 
and propagation areas within their 
boundaries hunting and trapping ts 
permitted by the public throughout 
the Game Lands during the open 
seasons. 

Where are they located and how 

much acreage do they comprise? At 
present, your State Game Lands total 
over 900,000 acres situated in 63 of 
the 67 counties ‘in Pennsylvania. 
Therefore, the chances are there are 
one or more tracts in your home 
county.* 
*Ed. Note:—Our Sportsman’s Map of Penn- 
sylvania (15¢) shows location, number and 
relative size of all State Game Lands, as well 
as other features of interest to the out- 
doorsman. 

Big timber, scrub oak, slashings, 
weedy fields, woodlots and excellent 
farm areas are all found on State 
Game Lands. Although most of this 
acreage is wooded and primarily 
utilized as hunting grounds for large 
game species, wild turkeys, ruffed 
grouse and squirrels, thousands of 
acres of fields, now under intensive 
management as wildlife areas, pro- 
vide sport for the small game hunter. 
Due to increased posting of private 
lands and the fact that the game 
population has increased with im- 
provement of food and cover condi- 
tions, these hunting areas are be- 
coming increasingly popular. 


Areas suitable for waterfowl are 
not too plentiful in Pennsylvania, 
but there are many lakes and beaver 
dams on State Game Lands. With the 
new waterfowl program in this state 
and continuous food and cover im- 
provements on State Game Lands, 
hunters are bagging thousands of 
ducks and geese annually. 


Although they provide only a small 
percentage of the hunting area over 
which Pennsylvania hunters tramp 
in the fall, State Game Lands are 
utilized by thousands of license 
holders. You should get acquainted 
with these lands in your locality. 


On the heavily wooded State Game 


‘Lands, small blocks of timber or cut- 


over areas, and openings planted to 
grasses and clovers, will be observed. 
Managed for the production of wild- 
life, these forest openings are created 
to encourage the production of low 
growing,  berry-producing shrubs 
necessary as food and cover for game, 
and to create browse areas at loca- 
tions where the clovers have been 
seeded. 


On field and farm areas, clumps of 
evergreens, alternating strips | of 
clovers, grains and wide fence rows 
will be noted. Here, wildlife manage- 
ment practices are being applied to 
encourage the maximum production 
of game on each area. 

Don’t forget the fishing! Hun- 
dreds of miles of excellent streams 
flow through State Game Lands. In 
addition, many of the ponds and 
lakes yield game and pan fish. With 
proper stream improvement and 
periodic stocking the recreational 
value of these fishing waters and the 
State Game Lands will increase. 

Your local District Game Protector 
will be only too glad to give direc: 
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tions to the nearest lands. Boundary posted. Join your friends and enjoy 
tags and large road markers clearly a hike over these State Game Lands. 
designate the locations of State Game We are sure you will return for an 
Lands. Refuges thereon are properly enjoyable hunting trip next fall. 


Photo by Maslowski & Goodpaster 


State Game Lands provide the utmost in recreation, including intimate glimpses of many 
wild creatures. 
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Pipeline Cain 


By RICHARD ALDEN KNIGHT 


URING the past ten years, I’ve 

lost more than my share of 
sleep hunting raccoon. I have barked 
my shins on coral in the Florida 
Keys, raked myself on scrub in the 
Carolina back country, and fought 
my way through briars and laurel in 
Pennsylvania. In the process of en- 
during this punishment, I have 
hunted behind a number of dogs— 
good, bad and indifferent. The bad 
and indifferent dogs, unfortunately, 
outnumbered the good ones by a tre- 
mendous majority. Up to a short 
while ago, coon hunting as a whole 
left me cold. 

Several months ago, I accepted an 
invitation to go on a deluxe coon 
hunt with an old friend of mine, 
Warden George Cross of Renovo, 
Pennsylvania. Having been assured 
of comfort and ease of hunting, in 
addition to a large number of rac- 
coon, I arrived at George’s house in 
the mountains of Leidy township in 
time for dinner. My host greeted me 
cheerfully. “All set for those coon?” 

I allowed as how I didn’t drive 
seventy odd miles to admire his 
local scenery and we went around 
back to meet the most important 
member of the evening’s party. Tied 
to a kennel in the back yard, a large 
black and tan hound saluted us joy- 
ously. Deepchested and square muz- 
zled, Jack was a husky and very able- 
appearing animal. Then, too, enjoy- 
ing the reputation of the “Best 
Damn Coon Hound in the State’’ as 
George claimed, I felt he didn’t have 
too much to outdo. As I said so. 
When George looked hurt, I enlarged 
on this. 

“I’ve listened to some of the pret- 
tiest hound music you could ask for, 
at all conceivable hours of the night. 
I’ve heard them beller their way out 


of sight and hearing and be gone for 
the next two days. I’ve seen dogs 
wind up screaming their lungs out 
down a backtrack and, on two oc 
casions, prevented owners from 
slaughtering same on the spot. In all 
the coon hunting I’ve done, such as 
it is, there have been very few coon 
produced. Oh, there are a few ex- 
ceptions. A friend of mine in Home- 
stead, Florida, owns an_ airedale 
strain dog named Admiral that is 
death on coon and possum. But for 
my money, just like any other dog 
going, the good coon dogs are damn 
few and far between.” 

George snorted. “If that’s all that’s 
worrying you, we won’t have much 
to bother with tonight. Let’s get 
some dinner.” 

If the inventor of the Jeep ever 
knew the uses it was to be sub- 
jected to, I doubt if he would have 
believed them possible. Jack and I 
shared the passenger side as George 
left the drive, forded a stream _be- 
hind the house and took off up a 
winding log road toward a_ nearby 
ridge. As we bounced along the ruts, 
George shouted at me over the noise 
of the engine. “We're going up on 
top first. Too early for those coon to 
be in the bottoms yet. Lot of oak and 
beech up here. Coon like it—plenty 
of food.” 

I nodded my head and held on. 
Every time the Jeep would bounce, 
Jack’s sixty-odd pounds would land 
on my insteps. He would grunt, 
brace himself and look at me re- 
proachfully. George glanced at him 
and laughed. “The big hammerhead 
likes you or he’d run you into the 
back seat. That’s his place you're in 
and as long as he’s willing to share 
it with you, you’ve made a friend. If 
he don’t like somebody, he don't 
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“Jack bayed tree high on a mountain to our left.” 


argue—he just bites them. But like or 
not, don’t try to pick up a coon 
with him around. He worries about 
that. All the coon we get belong to 
me as far as he’s concerned. Get’s 
right surly about it too.” 

With a heave and a grunt and 
dual low, the Jeep scaled the steep- 
est grade I have ever covered on 
four wheels. At the top, George 
stopped the infernal machine and 
Jack tried to dig a hole in the can- 
vas side before I could get the door 
open. I managed to free the latch 
and Jack piled out over me and 
vanished into the darkness. 

Dark was the word for it too. 
There wasn’t the faintest flicker of 
moonlight on the mountain and the 
only illumination for miles came 
from the derrick lights of the many 


gas wells in the district. I turned to 
George and asked, “When do we see 
him again—sometime next week?” 

My host exploded. “You're hunt- 
ing over a real coon dog tonight, not 
one of these amateur hounds you've 
been talking about all evening. Now, 
he’ll go out across that flat (he 
gestured out into the darkness) and 
if there aren’t any coon on it, he’ll 
come back.” 

I may have sounded sarcastic at 
the time, but I felt it. “You don’t 
mind if I spend the night waiting 
here for him with you, do you?” 
George wouldn’t honor this with an 
answer. 

There is nothing quieter in this 
world than the top of a mountain 
on a dark night. Twice, we heard 
deer go off the flat when the dog 
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Photo by Maslowski & Goodpaster 


“George spotted the coon with the beam of his flashlight.” 


flushed them. The woods are full of 
little sounds you wouldn't pay the 
slightest attention to unless you are 
listening carefully. The whistle of a 
night-flying bird’s wings as he passes 
unseen above you; the scrambling 
rustle of little animals in the leaves 
—all of these are magnified im- 
mensely by the power of darkness. 
Conversation is kept at a minimum, 
as we were both listening for the 
dog. Jack is a silent trailer. This, to 
my way of thinking, is a definite ad- 
vantage. Admittedly, it isn’t as pretty 
as a big, loud-going hound screaming 
his head off, but it puts a coon up a 
tree in about a quarter of the time. 

Fifteen minutes passed—no Jack. I 
stared holed in the darkness and 
wondered what had possessed me to 
let myself be put in such ‘a position. 
Then, as quietly as he had vanished, 
Jack appeared. He padded out of the 


brush near me and like unto scared 
me out of seven years growth. Pant- 
ing, he looked up at us as he reas- 
sured us that there wasn’t a coon 
on THAT flat, b’god. 

Five hundred yards up the line we 
dropped Jack again. This time it 
didn’t take him very long to connect. 
About ten minutes after we put him 
down, he bayed tree high on the 
mountain to our left. George led the 
way. 

Jack’s coon-finding abilities were 
above reproach, but his choice of 
treeing locations certainly could 
have stood some revision. We piled 
over windfalls until I felt like a lost 
squirrel and, finally, arriving at the 
tree, we found it in the middle of a 
waist-high briar patch. Fighting our 
way through the briars, we flashed 
our lights up in the branches. If 
that coon had tried to ‘climb any 
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“higher, he’d have run out of tree. 


I remarked on this to George. ‘““That 
reminds me of a story,” he said. “Jack 
put a bear to bay last year. He wasn’t 
big as bears go, about one hundred 
and fifty, I guess. Well, this bear 
backed up against a big hemlock tree 
and was swattin’ at the dog every 
time he came anywhere near him. I 
was hunting with two guys from 
down the line that hadn’t lost any 
bears, believe me. They backed off 
and wanted to shoot the dumb critter. 
Well, I barged in past Jack with my 
flashlight and shined it right in Mr. 
Bear’s eyes and yelled at him. He 
went up that hemlock just aknockin’ 
down bark and branches. What he 
forgot was that the tree wasn’t very 
high and he ran right out the top. 
He hit the ground from about twenty 
feet up and Jack nipped him. So far 
as I know, he is still running. He 
knocked down enough timber on this 
mountain getting out of here to build 
a full-sized house.” (All this while 
Jack was trying to climb a tree.) 


Preliminaries finished, we _ stood 
under the tree and George spotted 
the coon with the beam of his big 
flashlight. “Shoot him in the head 
now,” he said. “None of this body 
shootin!” 

I have never fancied myself as a 
pistol shot to any degree. Under 
normal conditions, I am fair, not 
good. But on a black dark night, 
shooting under very uncertain light- 
ing conditions, with my eyes strain- 
ing to see the sights, I would have 
been well-satisfied to hit within three 
feet of the target, let alone shoot him 
in the head. My first shot was wide 
about two feet. The second knocked 
bark off the limb to the right. George 
yelled in my ear. “Shoot him in the 
head, man, shoot him in the head!” 

I looked over my shoulder at him. 
“Sure thing, Mr. Cross. Which eye?” 
Squinting down the barrel, I squeezed 
off the shot as carefully as I could. 
The thirty-eight bucked against my 
palm and the coon somersaulted off 
the limb. Jack nailed him on the 


first bounce and finished off what 
was left. 

George bent over the coon, pulled 
off the dog and shook his head 
morosely. ““These outdoor writers— 
tell *em to shoot a coon in the head 
and they hit it in the shoulders. Not 
bad for an amateur, though. You did 
hit it. I’ve taken out guys that 
couldn’t do that well in twelve shots.” 

Back in the Jeep, Jack eyed me 
with high suspicion as George threw 
the dead coon in the back seat. ‘That 
was his coon and he’d tolerate no 
claim jumping whatsoever. Satisfied 
that my intentions were honorable, 
he settled himself on my insteps once 
more and _ collapsed comfortably. 
George started carrying on a one-way 
conversation over the motor noise. 
“Lot of turkey usin’ up here. See that 
scratchin’ on way into that last tree? 
Wouldn't be a: bit surprised if we 
saw some tonight. There’s a right 
nice buck up ahead.” 


His “right nice buck’”’ was one of 
the biggest deer I’ve ever seen. His 
rack glistened in the headlights as 
he froze for a second next to the 
fire line that cut off the pipe trail 
we were on. Then, almost as sud- 
denly as he appeared, he was gone. 
To my way of thinking, Mother 
Nature handed out a gift when she 
gave animals the ability to run head- 
long through heavy brush at night 
and not break their necks. Even with 
the aid of a good flashlight, 1 still 
lose a fair amount of skin every time 
I try it. 

George parked the jeep farther 
down the pipeline and, once more, 
Jack piled out over my lap. As 
he swung out through the darkness 
of the flat, George and I sat on the 
fender and smoked in _ silence. 
Minutes went by and then, over the 
other side of the ridge so that he 
sounded like he was barking in the 
next county, Jack sounded, off. 

I looked at George with dismay. 
“That animal finds coon in the 
damndest places.” 
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“Finds ‘em, don’t he?” snorted 
after toil or weariness.” 

George and I had to hurry to keep 
up as he plowed into the brush. 

Fortunately, the tree Was by no 
means as far as it had sounded at 
first. Jack’s voice boomed periodically 
to give us direction and we finally 
located him on the far dewnslope of 
the ridge, beyond a patch of laurel. 
But, like I said, Jack didn’t much 
care where he found his game. 

George was waiting under the tree 
as I struggled through the laurel. His 
light probed the tree for a minute 
and then he whistled softly. “There 
is ol’ grampa coon hisself. Take a 
look at him. He’s big around as a 
barrel.” 

George was right. The light was 
centered on the great-grandaddy of 
all the coon I had ever seen. He 
squatted in a crotch about forty feet 
up and his eyes looked like lamps as 
the light reflected in them. His big 
body bulged over either side of the 
limb, presenting a target that I felt 
even I could hit. 

George turned to me with a 
twinkle in his eye. “Now, Dick, there 
is a target I think you might be able 
to shoot where you should. That 
there _coon’s head is right big and 
any plain fool should be able to hit 
it from here. Don’t body shoot him 
now—that’s too good a pelt to punch 
holes in.” 

I lined up the pistol on that target 
until I thought my arm would go 
numb from strain. Finally, I squeezed 
the trigger and hoped. The coon 
went two feet in the air with a con- 
vulsive leap and started the long fall. 
Jack met him at the bottom, shook 
him once and turned around wag- 
ging his tail. George chuckled. “Now 
that’s the way to shoot ‘em. See ol’ 
Jack thanking you for saving him 
some extra work? Let’s see where you 
hit him.” 

If I had tried to center the head 
any better than I did, I wouldn't 
have been far off. The slug had 
smashed through the throat and come 


out between the eyes, giving me as 
clean a kill as I’ve ever made with 
a pistol. 

Back at the Jeep, George turned 
to me and said, “Guess we had better 
be getting down to the bottoms. The 
critters will be movin’ down there 
now. Next time we go out, I want 
you to come in the daytime. I want 
to show you the damage these devils 
can do to a trout stream during a 
low water summer like we had this 
year. Coons have turned over rocks 
in every small stream we got around 
here. All these little native trout are 
spawning now in about three to five 
inches of water and the coon take 
them right off their nest. Ever see 
coon catch a fish? A little stream i 
made to order for them. They chase a 
little trout under a rock and then lay 
down on top of it. All four feet go 
under the rock and, bingo, dead 
trout. They can’t do that when the 
water is at normal depth, but they 
really are living high now.” 

Across the road ahead of us 
darted a dark shape. I thought it was 
a cat and said so when George hit 
the brakes. “Cat, nothin’. That was 
a coon and a right good one at that. 
Git him, Jack!” 

Jack took me apart getting out 
and plunged over the bank down to- 
ward a small stream that paralleled 
the road. We could hear him noising 
along the bank and then he came 
right back to us and under our feet. 
George shone the light down and 
there, projecting from the bank, was 
a culvert pipe about a foot and a 
half in diameter. As Jack scrambled 
in, I grabbed George’s arm. ‘Don’t 
let him kill that coon. I want a pic- 
ture of him bringing it out.” 

I dashed back to the Jeep, slightly 
apprehensive at the sound of the 
battle that was taking place under 
the road. Fumbling in the dark for 
camera and flash equipment, I ar- 
river back on the scene of hostilities 
just in time to see Jack back out of 
the culvert dragging a very large and 
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a very irate coon. George vaulted 
off the bank into the ditch and, grab- 
bing a handful of dog and coon, 
managed to separate the war long 
enough for me to get set up. Then, 
still holding the now-furious coon 
by the back legs, he stuffed him back 
into the culvert and then let go of 
Jack. Better him than me. Jack dove 
into the culvert, took up the battle 
where he had left off, and in a grand 
national riot finished him off. George 
picked up the animal and came puff- 
ing back up the bank. “Next time 
you want a battle royal like that 
broken up, give me time to get out 





“Jack eyed me with high suspicion as George threw the coon in the jeep.” 


my brass knuckles—Git back, Jack!” 

As I have said before, I’ve hunted 
coon in a lot of places, over a lot of 
different country and behind a lot 
of indifferent dogs. But never have 
I had the pleasure of combining 
pleasure with good dog work plus 
a good evening’s bag in the same 
hunt. The idea sounded intriguing 
at first and proved to be more than 
practical. It is a pity that there. 
aren't more dogs like Jack and more 
pipelines as productive’ Maybe there 
are. I’ll keep looking for a while, I 
guess. 

The End. 


Photo by Author 
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realizing that the other shot.” 
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“It is not unusual for two hunters to fire simultaneously at a piece of game with neither 


By Keith C. Schuyler 


N the following pages, the 

writer has attempted a difficult 
thing to provide a code of 
ethics for the sport of hunting which 
might be acceptable to all men. To 
attempt such a task, which would 
lend itself to controversy even in 
perfection, first required long as- 
sociation with the sport and with 
the men who follow it. 

It is a product of sincerity if noth- 
ing else. For, it is written without 
prejudice; with a feeling of deep 
personal devotion to the out-of-doors 
and a genuine affection for the 
creatures which inhabit it; and, with 
a regard for the men with whom I 
share these sports which precludes 
any intended offense. 

All sports have a set of rules, or 
laws, which govern the actions of 
those who engage in them. In the 
case of the spectator sports, there are 
penalties which might cause the of- 
fender to lose the game. In hunting, 





there are fines and imprisonment for 
those who break the rules. 

But, above and beyond all of this 
there is a code of ethics recognized 
by some which is governed only by 
their conscience. Usually this code is 
a matter of personal choice or con- 
venience although some sportsmen’s 
organizations do ‘establish a code of 
sorts. Actually, however, there is 
need of a deeper, more significant 
personal code a religion, or con- 
scientious devotion to principles of 
the sport, by which a man can abide 
whether he is under the eye of his 
fellow man or the game protector, 
or, companion only to himself. 

Hunting is frequently referred to 
as recreation. There are those who 
might dispute this after an all-day 
hike through the woods and fields. 
But, it is recreation of a kind. And 
if we take the dictionary’s version of 
recreation, we must take from hunt- 
ing, “refreshment of mind or body 
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“The man on a deer stand obviously is not in the mood for conversation but he will 
forgive you if you merely give him a polite nod and continue on your way with as little 


noise as possible.” 
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after toil or weariness.” 

If we are able to obtain the 
proper refreshment of mind or 
body, we must come from our sports 
with the same clean feeling only de- 
served by those who have played 
any game well. 

Ethics Afield 

The sport of hunting continues 
long into the telling of the expe- 
rience, but the tale is almost always 
based upon what happens up to the 
moment that some living creature 
lies dead at the hunter’s feet. 

Whether this life was sacrificed 
in the spirit of St. Hubert, patron 
saint of all hunters, to greed, or for 
the sake of braggadocio, depends en- 
tirely upon the attitude of the 
hunter. 

We often read and hear of the 
hunter’s responsibility to his fellow 
man and to the land owner, both 
very important, but his primary re- 
sponsibility is to the game he seeks. 
Although we term it sport, hunting 
is killing. We should show every 
consideration to the victim of our 
sport. 

There is not a true sportsman 
alive who does not wish, at the end 
of the day, that he could release all 
the creatures that have fallen to his 
gun so that they could return to the 
arms of Mother Nature. Of course, 
this cannot be. Man, through his 
sport, has merely taken his share of 
the crop of creatures provided so 
that the other animals which prey 
upon them might be perpetuated. 

It is a natural thing that these 
weaker creatures be sacrificed. Man 
need have no compunctions over 
having taken his share . . . as long 
as he has been fair about it. 

There may be those who read 
these lines who look upon hunting 
as cruel, as pure savagery. However, 
were they informed, they would 
‘realize that nature is far more cruel 
than the gun or bow. Although few 
meat-eating animals ever purposely 
torture their victims, their manner 
of killing is often grisly. 


A deer, or a moose, with its ten- 
dons slashed by wolves so that it 
is no longer able to stand is a pite- 
ous sight. A nest of fledgling birds 
being devoured by a black snake 
presents an unpleasant picture. A 
snapping turtle dragging a duck be- 
neath the water is a_ sickening 
glimpse of the out-of-doors. 

Yet scenes such as, and similar to 
these, are repeated a thousand times 
a thousand times each day behind 
the beauty of the landscape. This is 
a side of nature seldom seen 
but painfully present. 

Man, in his sport of hunting, is 
following the instincts which stem 
from the time when hunting was a 
necessary part of his life. With 
necessity gone, he can now concen- 
trate on making a sport out of his 
hunting. The game dinners which 
result from a successful day afield 
are only a happy coincidence to the 
sport. 

Nevertheless, there are those who 
feel that they must feed their ego as 
well as their bellies. They are out 
primarily to fill their game bags. 

Men whé regard their hunting as 
purely sport cannot understand how 
anyone could shoot an animal or 
bird in its “nest” or “bed.” Yet, I 
have many times seen a hunter step 
back and then blow the head from a 
rabbit sitting at his feet in the midle 
of a five acre field. Had he “kicked” 
the cottontail from the nest, he 
would have been assured at least the 
shot capacity of his gun at a moving 
target with the odds all in his favor. 

Others will follow the same pro- 
cedure if they find a bird sitting 
quietly in the grass or leaves, trust- 
ing upon its natural camouflage to 
conceal it from the hunter’s eyes. I 
have known of extreme cases where- 
in a bird was shot while crouched 
in the grass in front of a pointing 
dog. 

The same type of hunter will 
shoot into a squirrel’s nest on the 
chance that a bushy-tail might be 
concealed there enjoying the sun. In 
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many instances, the hunter walks on 
to leave a dead animal to rot in 
the nest. under the same sun. Un- 
less, of course, the squirrel is only 
wounded enough to cause it to 
writhe from the nest or to go limp- 
ing out the tree branch. And there 
are those so wounded that they can 
do neither but must suffer long be- 
fore they succumb. 

Some fellows will boast about how 
they saved a shell by clubbing a bird 
or an animal to death which trusted 
too much to its natural coloring. 
Others will tell how hard they 
worked to dig game from holes so 
that they could fill their game bags. 

I recall one instance in which 
several hunters fired upon a female 
black bear sleeping in a cave before 
she could get to her feet. When the 
smoke had cleared, the hunters dis- 
covered that they had not only 
killed the mother bear, but the bul- 
lets had gone on through her to kill 
two illegal cubs hidden behind her. 


There is little that can be said for 
the fellow who will shoot at some- 
thing which he only thinks is game. 
The ridiculous death toll through 
hunting accidents each year is a blot 
upon the sport. Only God knows 
what makes a man appear to be a 
deer, complete with antlers, or a 
man’s head appear to be a wood- 
chuck, to some hunters. 


By no stretch of the imagination 
are those guilty of these violations 
against the sport to be considered 
sportsmen. They are the game hogs 
and the killers who justify criticism 
which, unfortunately, falls upon all 
who carry a gun. 

A part of our code should read 

. . Shoot no game not away from 
its bed or nest. 

Chance shots and long shots often 
result in wounded game which can- 
not be recovered. 

These offenses against the game 
we seek are seldom obvious. Small 
game, especially, may not im- 
mediately show the effects of a few 


grains of shot which doom it to slow 
death. 

My suspicions are always aroused 
that the shot should never have been 
made in the first place when I hear 
someone boast about how he 
ate: pm his quarry at so many 
yards, 

This always holds true in the case 
of small game shooting where a 
shotgun is used. Shot grains carry 
no farther for the expert than they 
do for the novice. And, in shots be- 
yond the usually accepted range of 
the gun, the element of chance takes 
the margin of skill from the best 
shots and places them on a par with 
anyone who can point a gun at 
game, 

In big game hunting, where one 
projectile does the job, the element 
of skill is most certainly an import- 
ant factor. Yet, the most expert are 
limited by the type of weapon they 
carry, and no hunter has a right to 
attempt a shot beyond a distance at 
which he has reasonable certainty of 
scoring a clean kill. 

I feel only revulsion at reading 
that Major-General G. A. Custer 
boasted that he killed antelope at 
up to 630 yards with a 50 cal. car- 
bine using iron sights back in 1873. 
But then there has been much writ- 
ten about Custer that does not ex- 
cite admiration. 

Today, with the fine arms and 
optical sights that are available, 
some remarkable shots are possible. 
Nevertheless, any gun is limited to 
the ability of the man using it. 

Certainly, few hunters can pin- 
point their shot on a swiftly moving 
target in the brush even at close 
range. But, in close shooting with 
the average rifle today, the hunter 
always has a reasonable chance of 
downing his quarry on any shot 
which might cause a serious wound. 
He then has an excellent chance to 
finish off the animal should it at- 
tempt further to escape. ~ 

But a fleeting shot at long dis- 
tances can often mean a lingering 
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death for some splendid specimen 
of big game. 

Generally then, don’t attempt to 
stretch your ability or that of your 
weapon. : 

Having given due consideration to 
the creatures that we seek in our 
pursuit of sport with the gun, we 
must turn to the so-called higher 
animal, the hunter himseii. 

More people are taking out a li- 
cense each year. By the very pur- 
chase of a gun, and a license each 
becomes a hunter. Of course, not all 
hunters are sportsmen, but if we 
lay claim to that title ourselves, for 
the sake of example if nothing else, 
we must regard as one every other 
person who is hunting. , 

Many accidents which occur 
afield, if the truth were known, 
probably result from the victim’s at- 
tempt to encroach upon another’s 
hunting. 

It is the hunter’s responsibility to 
use the utmost care in shooting to 
ensure that he is not endangering 
another’s life. By the same token, he 
must protect his own life by not 
placing himself in a position where 
he invites disaster. A mistake by 
either is a tragedy for both. 

Despite the millions of hunters we 
have today, there is still plenty of 
room for all to hunt. The man who 
attempts to duck in ahead of other 
hunters close by, so as to be first 
at a favored spot, is asking for seri- 
ous trouble. He is not only attempt- 
ing to steal from the other fellow; 
he is inviting a load of shot or a 
bullet. 

The man on a deer stand ordi- 
narily is not in the mood for con- 
versation. If you happen upon him 
while drifting through, he regards 
you as an unavoidable intruder. 
But, he will forgive you if yon 
merely give him a polite nod and 
continue on your way with as little 
noise as possible. 

I remember one instance when 
this circumstance worked in the re- 


verse much to the chagrin of the 
rest of a party with whom I was 
hunting. We were driving for deer 
and had one talkative fellow on 
stand as half our weary and empty- 
handed gang drove through a sec- 
tion of woodland. Another hunter, 
not from our gang, happened upon 
our loquacious companion, and the 
two of them struck up a lively con- 
versation just as we sent a deer to- 
ward them. 

The stranger shot the deer from 
right in under the nose of our 
“friend.” 

There are occasions in both large 
and small game hunting when it is 
necessary that you be within gun 
range of others not hunting with you. 
Not only should you be aware of 
them, but you should make certain 
that they are aware of you. So . 
See, and be seen, without infringe- 
ment. 

Seldom will two hunters argue be- 
tween them over a piece of game at 
which both shot. But, one of them 
may complain bitterly in private over 
the shot. The complaint may be be- 
cause the other fellow stole the op- 
portunity or because he immediately 
claimed the kill. 

There are two types of gunmen 
who produce such a situation. One is 
the quick-draw artist and the other 
is the “I got it” sureshot. Few fel- 
lows care much about who takes the 
game home, but practically all take 
pride in the kill and do not like to 
be robbed of the shot. 

There is a simple and gentlemanly 
solution to this. 

When more than one hunter is 
afield, first shot belongs to the one 
nearest the game when it flushes. He 
is the finder. The other should respect 
this right in the same spirit in which 
one bird dog is taught to honor an- 
other’s point. 

Exception to this can be taken 
when one man has had most of the 
shooting; then he should give his 
companion, or companions, every op- 
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portunity to get some shooting regard- 
less of where the game flushes . 
within reason. 

The kill should be credited to the 
first man who obviously wounds the 
game, For instance, if the first man 
merely feathers a bird which con- 
tinues in full flight, it should be- 
long to the man who puts it down. 
However, if the first shooter hits the 
bird sufficiently to start it down, the 
second man should regard his shot 
merely as an assist. And, even then 
he should shoot only if it appears 
obvious that the game might still be 
able to escape. 

If you have the opportunity to 
prevent a badly wounded deer or 
bear from escaping, you should be 
pleased to stop it for the hunter first 
shooting it. However, if there is no 
evidence that the animal would die 
soon from the original wound, claim 
it; it is your kill. 

It is not unusual for two hunters 


to fire simultaneously at a piece of 
game with neither realizing that the 
other shot. The “I got it” fellow 
should first determine if anyone else 
shot, and the game should go to the 
one with the lightest bag. Unless, 
of course, there is positive evidence 


that one or the other made the kill. 


The most ridiculous incident of 
which I have heard relative to claims 
on game involved two hunters, one 
of them the “I got it” type. A grouse 
was downed and an argument devel- 
oped over who had killed it. The 
issue was decided when the hunters 
sat down and dissected the bird to 
count every shot grain in it. Each 
hunter was using different size shot, 
and the “lucky” one was determined 
as the one had put the most shot 
in the grouse. 

First shot at a piece of game in 
front of a dog belongs to the hunter 
nearest the point. If the dog’s owner 
feels otherwise, then he should hunt 





“I have many times seen a hunter step back and blow the head from a rabbit sitting 


at his feet in the middle of a field.” 
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alone. An exception to this might 
be taken again when one fellow has 
had most of the shooting. But the 
right to call the shot belongs to the 
man nearest the bird. 

Many sportsmen follow these rules 
as a matter of course. They would be 
unpleasantly surprised to know how 
many hunters do not. There are 
situations which might alter the 
rules even beyond the extent of the 
exceptions noted, but in every case 
. . . Honor the finder; credit first 
blood; share the shooting. 

Most states are today engaged in 
extensive research to propagate and 
preserve their game supplies so that 
posterity might enjoy the pleasures of 
hunting. Laws have been passed and 
are constantly being altered for this 
purpose. 

These laws are designed’ to protect 
the property owner on whose land 
game is found. They are written to 
ensure that each species of game will 
have a chance to reproduce itself. 

Too, these laws protect the hunter 
from other hunters and from him- 
self. 

Seasons are established so that 
game is protected during two critical 
periods: (1) The breeding season, 
when young are born and raised. (2) 
The winter season, determined not 
so much by the calendar as when food 
and cover is at a minimum. 

Bag limits and season limits are 
enforced in cases where hunting pres- 
sure might seriously affect the con- 
tinuance of any species. 

These laws are the result not only 
of research, but they are developed 
through experience and from field re- 
ports of men engaged in wildlife 
work. The best brains available for 
the studies are employed. 

Too often the armchair hunter or 
the six-days-a-year Nimrod feels 
qualified to reject these laws for his 
own ideas and convenience. He just 
knows that the whole thing is a po- 
litical racket especially designed to 


annoy him as an- individual. And 
there is always with us the fellow 
who thinks that laws are fine for 
everybody but himself. 

Undoubtedly mistakes are made 
by well-meaning conservationists, 
Some laws would not stand up well 
under close scrutiny. Politicians 
probably do sometimes influence 
their colleagues to pass seemingly 
unnecessary legislation in regard to 
wildlife. 

But seldom, if ever, will you find 
any laws which are downright detri- 
mental to the sport of hunting. 

Whether necessary or not, these 
laws do apply to everyone. While 
they are in force, they equally bene- 
fit or hinder all hunters, and in 
some way benefit the sport of hunt- 
ing. 

All laws are equally important 
from the standpoint of whether they 
should or should not be obeyed. So, 
our last rule is simply Obey 
the laws. 

Anything too wordy or cumber- 
some for the memory is soon for- 
gotten. These five simple rules cover 
the important phases of hunting 
as a sport from both a moral and a 
legal standpoint. But, like any rule, 
each must be interpreted fully to be 
effective. 

Hunting is excellent recreation, an 
excuse for regulated fun and an ap- 
portunity for fellowship. Above all, 
it is a sport. To keep it as a sport, 
observe five simple rules of ethics. 


1. Shoot no game not away from 
its bed or nest. 


2. Don’t attempt to stretch your 
ability or that of your weapon. 


3. See, and be seen, without in- 
fringement. 

4. Honor the finder; credit first 
blood; share the shooting. 


5. Obey the laws. 
The End 
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A Day With er Junior Shes c 


By Grace O. Beach 


E had a big date with three 
W our Junior Conservationists 
to take a field trip last week-end. We 
picked them up at daybreak so we 
could get in all the things they 
planned to do for the day. The three 
of them had enough ideas lined up 
to keep us busy for a month. 

The vigor and vitality of these 
youngsters and the agility and cur- 
iosity of their minds, keeps you on 
your toes. This promised to be an 
extra special day. 

There are nine boys in this partic- 
ular Junior “Ike” Conservation 
Club and we take three on a trip, for 
that is about as many boys as we 
can successfully handle at one time. 
This trip it was Jimmy, Tommy and 
Donny’s turn. 

Previous to the trip, we held a 
little planning meeting and as usual 
let the youngsters take the initiative. 
A menu was planned and a shopping 
list made up by the boys. 

The youngsters decided on ham- 
burgers with all the fixins, fried 
potatoes, hard boiled eggs, sliced 
tomatoes, pickles and cake, iced tea, 
and pop. As a surprise, we stowed in 
a wedge of watermelon for every- 
body. 

After the menu and shopping list 
were completed, they decided what 
they wanted to see and do, and the 
best spot to meet the program. We 
all agreed on a not too distant Game 
Lands as made to order. We never dis- 
courage their plans, but we did point 
out that they were planning a rather 
large order so there should be no dis- 
appointments if they could not be 
successfully carried out. 

Not daunted in the least, they 
decided to make up a schedule for 
the the day and one of the boys was 


elected to do the job. Laboriously, 
he went to work, his tongue clamped 
between his teeth as his pencil traced 
out time and events on paper. It is 
doubtful if the schedule would ever 
have been completed if that tongue 
hadn’t done such a swell overtime 
job. 

; Saturday morning the skies looked 
equal to the affair and the weather 
reports had promised good weather. 
We stowed our gear and supplies into 
the car and drove around to pick up 
our boys, who were eagerly awaiting 
our arrival. We had the distince feel- 
ing they had pulled Mickey Mouses 
on us to check our timing, not once, 
but several times. 

As we drove along the boys chat- 
tered among themselves and asked 
questions about things they saw, and 
others they just wanted to know 
about. All of a sudden, we came to 
an abrupt stop and our keen-eyed 
driver pointed ahead. Framed in the 
windshield like a picture was a 
mother hen pheasant and her chicks 
crossing the road. The boys were 
thrilled with the early morning stroll 
of a wildlife mother and her little 
family. Later we saw several deer and 





Drawings by Ned Smith 


Everybody laughed when a grouse ex- 
ploded in front of him 
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Photo by Karl Maslowski. 


Tree frog. New discoveries will keep the boys occupied for many meetings to come. 


one doe with two little fawns near 
the edge of a clearing. 

Finally, we arrived at our destina- 
tion and parked our car. We got out 
what equipment we needed ‘'till 
lunch time and started out to hike 
to our first stop. 

The first event on the program was 
a visit to a mountain stream that 
runs through the area, tumbling 
down over rocks into deep pools on 
its way down the mountain into the 
valley below. 

During one of the meetings of 
this club we had tried to impress on 
the boys the idea of not becoming so 
absorbed in any sport, that they be- 
came intense instead of relaxed. If 
they did, they would miss many in- 
teresting and exciting events, for true 
sportsmen and conservationists al- 
ways take time to observe. We gave 
them three things to remember— 
“Stop to observe, go quietly, use your 
eyes.” 

This thought, we were happy to 
learn had taken root, for the first 
thing on the program was to observe 


the life in the air above and around 
the water, its surrounding habitat, 
and the life in the stream. 

They started out by identifying 
the type of trees, and the shrubs 
and plants that provide food and 
cover for game and birds. When they 
failed to identify a species, special 
notes were taken and one of the 
group assigned to look up the in- 
formation and bring it in to the 
next meeting. The boys always carry 
a small notebook and pencil on all 
trips. 

Then some time was spent in ob- 
serving the insects in the air and on 
the water. They were able to identify 
all but two and the other two boys 
got those assignments. 

Next we turned our attention to 
the stream life. A fine net was held 
on the downstream side as we turned 
up stones and looked at the nymphs 
and aquatic life clinging to the under 
side of the rocks. These were all 
given close scrutiny, for this was their 
first introduction to water life. We 
didn’t attempt to identify them on 
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this trip. It was an exploring, get- 
acquainted visit, and would send 
them back curious to learn more 
about these creatures and their life 
cycle. 

These new discoveries will keep 
them occupied for the next couple 
meetings as they gather the informa- 
tion and learn to identify what they 
have seen. Then at another meeting 
an expert will be brought in to give 
them further information, answer 
questions and perhaps show them 
pictures of the various types of 
aquatic life and insects in and around 
streams. 

Time. was called on this event and 
we moved on up the path to the dam, 
where they proceeded to set up their 
fishing rods. This was a big moment 
for the boys. They had learned to 
tie flies and they wanted to try out 
these bugs they had made. Would 
they work, that was the big question? 

They had all had casting lessons 
and with a few hints on where to 
drop their flies for best results they 
cast out on the water. 


The flies worked and the boys all 
took a couple fish each which they 
carefully returned to the water. This 
was a field trip, not a fishing trip, 
one of the boys explained as he 
slipped his first fish back into the 
pond. Your editor and _pardner 
looked at each other as we felt a 
warm glow of affection for these 
youngsters who are to be our future 
conservationists. We feel our re- 
sources will rest in good hands. 

About this time there was some 
loud stage whispering and pointing 
up into a tree by one of the boys. We 
all gathered around him to see what 
exciting thing he had discovered. 
There hanging from a limb, head 
down, his wings folded about him 
was a red bat, sound asleep, worn 
out with his nights forage for food. 
Questions flew thick and fast, and 
that’s another subject that will be 
on the agenda for some of the future 
meetings. 

Someone checked with Mickey 
Mouse, our time keeper, and we found 
it was just about lunch time. We 





Their fly tying instructions paid off. 


Photo by Hal Harrison. 
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Penna. Game Comm. Photo. 


Food plots on Game Lands were visited. This one will support turkeys and grouse. 


decided to hike back to the car and 
eat. 

Back at the parking lot we picked 
out a nice shady spot nearby and 
hauled out our equipment and food. 
A large tarpaulin was spread out, 
the stove set up, and we fried the 
hamburgers and potatoes while the 
boys set the table on the plastic 
cloth spread out in the middle of the 
big tarpaulin. Then we all sat down 
to eat. Everyone was hungry and en- 
joyed our lunch including the sur- 
prise melon. 

When lunch was finished and we 
had all properly relaxed and rested 
everything was packed up and put 
back in the car. The cleanup com- 
mittee made a final inspection to see 
that not the least speck of litter of 
any kind was left to mar the beauty 
of this lovely woodland. The boys 
also picked up some paper left be- 
hind by a previous visitor. Every 
scrap was stowed away in a brown 
paper bag and put in the trunk of 
the car. Where there are no cans pro- 
vided for trash we take it home to 
our own garbage can, it is never left 


behind. 


Everything under control, we 
started to hike through the woods. 
Our next event was to visit a food 
plot on the hillside. These plots are 
put out by the Game Commission 
to supply food for game and the boys 
wanted to see what they were like. 
We moved very quietly, occasionally 
stopping and standing still while we 
looked around. Sitting quietly for a 
time on a fallen log, just looking and 
listening, we saw several squirrels 
and watched them running up trees 
and jumping from limb to limb as 
they followed their regular lanes of 
travel. 

We, heard a turkey off in the dis- 
tance and in loud whispers the boys 
wondered if we might see them. 
There are a number in the area and 
we just might be lucky, we told them. 

Further up the hill, one of the 
boys spied a jack-o-lantern and as he 
walked over to get a better look, 
something whizzed out from in front 
of him. It took him so completely by 
surprise and startled him so he lost 
his balance and sat right down on 
the ground with a look of amazed 
and frightened wonder on his face. 
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The woods rang with. laughter 
when everyone realized that it was a 
grouse that had exploded in front of 
him. We all looked for it and finally 
located it so the boys got a good look 
at our beautiful state bird. ‘He isn’t 
very big” said Tommy, “but he sure 
blew you down, Jim.” 

As we neared the food plots, we 
stopped to do a little approach plan- 
ning. Unless our ears deceived us 
the gobble of the turkey had come 
from that direction. “If we are very 
quiet and very careful, we may get a 
look at a flock feeding,” we told 
the boy. 

Indians never moved more quietly 
than we did. It’s doubtful if the boys 
even breathed. As we came just to 
the edge of the clearing we stopped 
and looked closely. We couldn't see a 
thing. We were just about to move 
out into the clearing when we heard 
a turkey gobbling and another chat- 
tering in answer. Finally, one of the 
boys spotted them on the far edge 
of the plot and the glasses were 
passed around so they could get a 
good look. There were seven of them. 

I'v never seen such excited kids. 
They couldn’t get enough looking. 
We decided to move around the plot 
and see how close we could get. At 
one place it was quite open and we 
had an excellent view, close enough 
so we could watch them feeding with- 
out glasses. 


Donny thought we should not at- 
tempt to get any closer so we would 
not disturb them at their supper. 
The others agreed, so we carefully 
withdrew and went back down the 
hill to the car. We were a trifle be- 
hind schedule, but the going was 
easy. The schedule had been a suc- 
cess. 

When we got back to the car a 
man who had been fishing on the 
dam asked: “Is that your family, you 
all seem to be having so much fun 
together.” We explained about our 
club and our trips and the boys as- 
sured him they had had a swell time. 
Such a chatter as they all talked at 
once telling him what they had seen. 

The gentleman looked a little wist- 
ful and said: “You know, I’ve been 
meaning to take my kids along all 
summer but just didn’t get around 
to it.” 

Donny piped up with “You'd bet- 
ter get going, the summer will soon 
be over and you don’t know what 
your missing, how about that, Miss 
Diana?” 

Yes, we think Donny is right. If 
you have been planning to take the 
youngsters on a trip, you’d better get 
going. There is still time. If you 
haven’t any of your own take some 
of the neighbors children. You don’t 
know what you're missing. It’s the 
best way we know to keep young. 

, The End. 





Wild turkeys at the edge of a food plot. 


Penna. Game Comm. Photo. 
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A BY 


By James M. McCullough 


HE results of a study recently 
completed by the Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit, and the De- 
partment of Forestry at The Penn- 
sylvania State College, indicate that 
the people of Pennsylvania are going 
to have to make a difficult choice. It 
was found that it is impossible to 
maintain large numbers of deer on 
a forested area without sacrificing a 
portion, and often a large portion, of 
the commercial value of the timber. 
During the present period of lumber 
and wood products shortage, this 
presents a serious economic problem. 
This unfortunate destruction was 
discovered by measuring the amount 
of browsing on several study areas. 
These areas were selected in pairs, 
one enclosed by a deer-proof fence 
and an adjacent one unfenced. These 
were located in four different coun- 
ties and represented four different 
forest cover types. The first was in 
clearcut strips of Virginia pine in 
Huntingdon County; the second in a 
clearcut plot of aspen in Centre 
County; the third in a clearcut strip 
of beech, birch, maple in McKean 
County; the fourth in a bulldozed 
area of chestnut oak in Elk County; 
and the fifth under immature and 
old growth beech-birch-maple stands 
in Elk County. 

The study areas were sampled by 
measuring the extent of browsing on 
a series of thousandth-acre plots. By 
these measurements, the total dam- 
age to commercially important tree 
species was determined. The effect of 
browsing on the length of the rota- 
tion period (time between successive 
cuttings), the number of trees sur- 
viving the browsing, and the change 
in species composition were all con- 
sidered in the damage evaluations. 

Where deer populations were light 





Penna. Game Comm. Photo. 


The extent of browsing was measured on 
the study areas. 


(approximately 1 deer to 75 acres), 
only 0 to 7 per cent of the stems 
were heavily browsed, and from 5 to 
44 per cent were lightly browsed. 
The damage for these areas was ap- 
praised at 0 to $0.87 per acre. In 
areas of heavy deer populations (ap- 
proximately 1 deer to 35 acres or 
less), 25 to 78 per cent of the forest 
reproduction was heavily browsed, 
and 14 to 50 per cent was lightly 
browsed. The appraised damage on 
these areas ranged from $4.23 to 
$23.19 per acre. 

Natural restocking of forest tree 
species was found to be adequate on 
all fenced plots on newly cut tracts. 
However, on the unfenced plots in 
regions of heavy deer populations, it 
was observed that the deer were 
destroying and retarding growth gf 
commercially valuable hardwood tim- 
ber species. Therefore, it was con- 
cluded that heavy concentrations of 
deer are capable of causing serious 
reductions in the establishment and 
growth of forest reproduction on 
newly cut areas of small size. And it 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Note: If desired, this center sheet can 
be removed without damaging the 
magazine, by loosening the two center 
staples. 











Land Area 


The county contains 427,776 acres, 
of which 198,118 acres are forested. 
Publicly owned land comprises 2,473 
acres, of which 2,417 acres are State 
Game Lands. 


Topography 
While high in elevation Armstrong 
County is not mountainous. Much 
of the county’s surface consists of 
small hills cut up by numerous small 
streams. Principal streams draining 
the area are the Allegheny and 
Kiskiminitas Rivers, and the Red 
Bank, Mahoning, Cowanshannock, 

Buffalo and Plum Creeks. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania, the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Pittsburgh & Shaw- 
mut, and the Western Allegheny 
Railroads. The Benjamin Franklin 
Highway (U. S. 422) and other im- 
portant roads traverse the county, 
which has 572 miles of improved 
State highways. 


District Game Protector 


H. E. Greenwald, Jr., Star Route, 
Apollo, has jurisdiction over Hovey, 
Perry, Brady’s Bend, Sugar Creek, 
Washington, West Franklin, East 
Franklin, North Buffalo, South 
Buffalo, Bethel, Gilpin, Burrel, Parks, 
South Bend and Kiskiminitas Town- 
ships. 

W. J. Brion, Box 129 Kittanning, 


has jurisdiction over Madison, 


Mahoning, Red Bank, Boggs, Wayne, 
Reyburn, Valley, Cowanshannock, 
Manor, Kittanning, and Plum Creek 
Townships. 


Fish Warden 
Clarence Shearer, Box 285, Free- 
port. 
Agriculture 


While manufacturing has crowded 
agriculture out of the important 
place it once occupied, Armstrong 
County still values its farm products 
at nearly $4,000,000, annually. 


Industry 


Armstrong County embraces one 
of the State’s most important in- 
dustrial centers. Bituminous cua! is 
mined extensively, and limestone and 
various clays are manufactured into 
crushed stone, flux, pottery, terra 
cotta, face brick and refractory prod- 
ucts. Natural gas is found through- 
out the county, and oil is found in 
the northwest corner. At Ford City, 
named for Captain John B. Ford, 
father of the plate glass industry in 
America, is the largest plate glass 
plant in the world. 


Historic 

The area later incorporated into 
Armstrong County was once a hotbed 
of Indian troubles. The atrocities 
committed by the Indians were so 
terrible that in September 1756, 
Colonel John Armstrong was dis- 
patched with 300 men to the village 
of Kittanning, the largest Indian 
settlement west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. Here the cabins and huts 
were burned and many of the In- 
dians were killed. During this cam- 
paign the enemy at one time sur- 
prised Colonel Armstrong’s* men and 
killed a number of them. The sol- 
diers departed so quickly that they 
left their blankets, hence the present- 
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Photo by Penna. Dept. of Commerce. 


Armstrong County boasts a high grade of bituminous coal mining. 


day name of the historic landmark, 
“Blanket Hill.” Soon after the rout 
of the red men in Kittanning Fort, 
Armstrong was erected near Kittan- 
ning Bridge. Others who engaged in 
military exploits in the area were 
Colonel Daniel Broadhead, who was 
in command of Fort Pitt for a time, 
and Captain Samuel Brady, whom 
some historians credit with making 
the county’s settlements more secure 
against Indian raids. 


Most of the early settlers were 
Scotch-Irish, and many of these were 
Revolutionary soldiers who received 
land grants or “bounty lands” in re- 
ward for military service. 

The county was formed from parts 
of Allegheny, Westmoreland, and 
Lycoming Counties in 1800, and was 
named in honor of Colonel Arm- 
strong. Kittanning, the county seat, 
was laid out about 1803 on the site 
of the Indian village of the same 
name that was destroyed by Arm- 
strong. For many years it was the 
terminal point of the old Kittanning 
Trail used by Indians and pioneers 
in their westward migrations. 


One of Pennsylvania’s Governors. 
William Freame Johnston, made his 
home in Armstrong County. 


Recreation—Hunting 


The county’s rabbit hunting is 
generally excellent, while ringnecks 
are fairly abundant. Squirrel hunting 
is excellent in certain localities and 
the county enjoys good deer hunting. 
Turkey and bear hunting is practic- 
ally non-existent. 

Two State Game Lands are found 
in Armstrong County—Number 137, 
near South Bethlehem, consists of 
1,114 acres; Number 105, near Kay- 
lor, consists of 1,303 acres. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishable waters (name of stream 
or lake, fish stocked, location and 
length or area of stock waters) in- 
clude: Cornplanter Run, brook trout, 
Boggsville, 2 mi.; Buffalo Creek, 
brown and rainbow trout, Worthing- 
ton, 10 mi.; Huling Run, brook and 
rainbow trout, Cowansville, 7 mi.; 
Mill Run, brook trout, Kittanning, 4 
mi.; Patterson Run, brook trout, 
Worthington, 5 mi.; Pine Creek 
North Fork, brook trout, Baum, 5 
mi.; Scrubgrass Creek, brown trout, 
Goheenville, 4 mi.; Allegheny River, 
black bass, Freeport, 34 mi. 


The End. 
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(Continued from page 30) 

is impractical to depend upon natural 
restocking or supplemental plantings 
for the establishment of fully stocked 
forests on similar areas. Profitable 
forest management would be _ ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, 
on areas similar to the three un- 
fenced study plots where deer popula- 
tions were heavy. 

Where forests are overpopulated 
with deer, clearcutting on a scale 
large enough to produce an over- 
abundance of reproduction would be 
necessary for the establishment of a 
satisfactory timber stand. However, 
clearcutting is not a desirable silvicul- 


Votes on Wind Sf eeding 


By John Shrader 


Tae a AS virgen oo feeding stations 
all year around for the sup- 
plementary feeding of birds affords 
one an excellent opportunity for 
their observation. Watching birds 
not only leads to greater knowledge 
of them, their personalities and 
habits, but provides entertainment 
for us. 

The feeding stations need not be 
elaborate. A patch of ground beneath 
a shrub or vine, a shallow tray at- 
tached to a building, a tree trunk or 
branch on which to place suet. 
Fancy, ornamental feeders may be 
a delight to the human eye, but they 
do not entice birds. The most im- 
portant factor to the bird is free ac- 
cess to the food, with no hindrance 
to its arrival or departure. No bird 
wishes to place itself in a position 
where its sudden departure would be 
impeded. 

As noted above, the feeding ought 
to be supplementary. This means that 


— 
Photo by Author. 
White-breasted nuthatch feeding on suet. 







































tural system for most Pennsylvania 
forest types, except possibly for aspen. 
Therefore, it is obvious that good 
forest management in Pennsylvania 
depends upon protection against ex- 
cessive deer populations, and this can 
be accomplished only through a regu- 
lar and adequate harvest of both 
sexes during the open hunting season. 
Within reason, deer production and 
timber production are compatible 
enterprises, but to sacrifice our forests 
merely to maintain a superabundant 
big game population surely repre- 
sents unwise management of our 
natural resources. 


The End. 


the stations are not kept well filled 
at all times. Only in extreme weather, 
such as unusually deep snow, is food 
supplied abundantly. Small quanti- 
ties placed out often is preferable 
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to a huge quantity at once. Especially 
so is this applicable where English 
sparrows, starlings and grackles are 
apt to raid the station. We usually 
place some at night for the early 
morning callers, then again in mid- 
morning and midafternoon. 


Some observers are of the opinion 
that any artificial feeding is detri- 
mental, holding that the birds eat 
at the stations and therefore do not 
eat their natural food. Others main- 
tain that birds do forage naturally, 
and visit the stations only to a‘d 
extra items to their diet. Both opin- 
ions should be considered, but we 
find that most birds look for their 
natural food when coming into the 
station and as they leave. 

For an example let us take the 
downy woodpecker. He is a regular 
caller. As he approaches he darts from 
tree to tree diligently searching for 
food. After having helped himself 
at the feeder, he examines each tree 


‘as carefully as he departs. Often one 


woodpecker is feeding as another 
comes into the station. A favorite 
‘waiting room’ for the second fellow 
is a clothes line prop, swinging near- 
by. Instead of waiting idly, however, 
the second fellow inspects the prop 
with the utmost care! 


A wide variety of foods are at- 
tractive. Suet, or tallow rendered 
from suet, Chedder or similar cheese, 
peanut butter, sunflower seeds, pdul- 
try scratch feed, millet, barley, brown 
and white rice, corn or wheat meal, 
bread, doughnuts, crackers and dried 
currants or raisins are used success- 
fully. Dry soil, especially if sandy or 
gritty, and a shallow container of 
water complete the list. 

The station facing our kitchen 
windows is arranged like this: On the 
bare earth beneath a rambler rose 
approximately eight feet from the 
house, we scatter the scratch feed and 
mixed grains with bread and bread 
crumbs; about five feet above on a 
small board attached to the trellis 
we place suet and on the window 


ledge there is a little tray containing 
mixed grains and peanut butter 
spread thinly. Thus a nuthatch may 
be feeding on suet, cardinals cracking 
sunflower seeds on the ground be- 
low while song sparrows keep them 
company eating grains and crumbs, 
and tufted titmice peck away gingerly 
at the peanut butter at the window. 
A wooden bowl set in a depression in 
the earth nearby provides water, ex- 
cept in freezing weather. 


While we noted before that the 
food is not lavishly distributed, suet 
is the one item that is available at all 
times during the winter. A group of 
chickadees may come by and begin to 
feed on it, one at a time. After a few 
moments three or four cocky tufted 
titmice make their appearance, driv- 
ing away the chickadees. Then a lone 
nuthatch, belligerantly spreading 
wings and tail, chases the titmice. 
The nuthatch gives way to a downy 
woodpecker, and he in turn flies be- 
fore a blue jay! 

One winter a lonely chewink ate 
only soggy white bread—he avoided 
the brown crust, feeding on only the 
white inner portion. Last spring a 
catbird feeding its young would first 
obtain a larva or insect, then go to 
the station for peanut butter and take 
both to the nest. Often one can watch 
eight or ten song sparrows, a_ half 
dozen slate-colored juncos, as many 
white-throated sparrows and _ perhaps 
a fox sparrow feeding together on a 
winter day here in the hilly, rolling 
country of northern Chester County. 

Certain birds adapt themselves 
readily to feeding in the presence of 
disturbing elements. A downy wood- 
pecker ignored four young boys 
noisily playing cowboys and Indians 
within twenty feet, while a_ white 
breasted nuthatch ate peanut butter 
at the window feeder while dishes 
were being washed within four feet. 
Chickadees are friendly in the ex- 
treme, and sometimes flutter about 
one as the food is being placed. 


The End. 
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Did ae ids 


By Hal H. Harrison 


| ae and Jane learned a little poem one time that has helped them 
escape the tortures of poison ivy. 
Perhaps you should learn it too. Here it is: 


“Leaves three, let ’em be; 
Berries white, hide from sight.” 


By remembering that little rule, the Kids thus far have not broken out 
with that watery, itchy rash that comes from touching this dreaded plant. 
But since only one out of every five or six persons is safe around poison 
ivy, the children are never sure that someday they will not get it. 

Persons who were never bothered with poison ivy when they were chil- 
dren sometimes are attacked in later years. So no one is ever sure, and the 
safe way is the careful way. 

There is one thing that certainly has helped Billy and Jane and that 
is that they know poison ivy when they see it. They know what to keep 
away from. And on occasions when they knew they had accidentally touched 
the plant, they washed their arms and hands with yellow laundry soap. 
They may have helped, too. 

Remember this: Poison ivy leaves always come in groups of tHree. This 
arrangement is called a “compound leaf’ of three leaflets. Poison ivy is 
usually a vine which climbs over nearby vegetation and up tree trunks, 
but sometimes it is a shrub, 
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As a vine, poison ivy is often mistaken for Virginia creeper, but the Vir- 
ginia creeper always has five leaves together, not three. And here is an- 
other rule to remember: “You can shake hands with five fingers but not 
with three.” 

In the western states, folks get a rash from a plant that belongs to the 
same family as the eastern poison ivy. It is called poison oak, and its leaves 
are shaped like oak leaves, not ivy. They, too, grow in threes. Poison oak 
produces the same rash that poison ivy does, and it is treated in the same way. 

“Shots” may be taken by people who are likely to get poison ivy every 
year. 

It is not true that sensitive persons can become poisoned just by standing 
near poison ivy. They must touch it in some way. But even touching cloth- 
ing or shoes after brushing through poison ivy is enough for very sensitive 
people or patting a dog that has contacted the plant, though dogs 
themselves are immune. 

The End. 


"skeet id for 5 Whar y 


By DON SHINER 
Photos by Author 











ROBABLY you have heard some 

‘old timer’ say that footwear is one 
of the most important considerations 
for the sportsman, for his feet are the 
only means of locomotion about the 
field. A tight boot, wet foot, or a 
blistered heel will spoil many a day 
in the outdoors. So it is important 
that your leather togs are the proper 
size and fit your feet well. If your 
nresent ones are too tight or loose 
for comfort, discard them for a pair 
that will fit better. When you have a 
pair that fit like kid gloves, take care 
of them and they will last for many 
years of hard trail use. 

What type of boot is best for the 
outdoorsman in Penn’s woods de- 
pends on the individual and the kind 
of use he will require. But one thing 
is certain, in territory where briers 
cover portions of fields and when 
climbing over rocks and hills in the 
woodlands, shoes with ‘high tops’ are 
idéal. These give support to the ankles 
and are less tiring, even on those long 


distance hikes. These same high-top 
leather boots are the best to wear in 
poisonous snake areas during the 
warm weather seasons when these 
reptiles are active. The majority of 
venomous snakes strike below the 
knee and seldom penetrate leather 
with their fangs. 

But regardless of the type footgear 
you wear afield, proper care for them 
is important. Wear a pair of wool 
socks. Wool will cushion the feet on 
those long hikes and will absorb 
perspiration. If you complain of cold 
feet while on stand for deer, and few 
sportsmen are immune to this, use 
an inner-sole made of wool or lamb 
skin inside the boots. They will keep 
your feet as warm as toast and will, 
in addition to the heavy socks, pro- 
tect them while tramping over rugged 
terrain. 

Snow and swamp water penetrate 
leather rather quickly so treat your 
footwear frequently with some sort 
of dressing. Rub the leather with 
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Frequently applying saddle soap to the 
leather will keep the boot soft and pliable 
as a kid glove. 


tallow or saddle soap for this will 
keep it soft, pliable and it will be 
less likely to chafe; break or become 
hard. Your feet will be more comfort- 
able because the soft leather covering 
will not bind but will give and bend 
with each step. Dressing the leather 
occasionally will cause it to wear 
longer even with excess abuse. 

Proper first-aid for footgear calls 
for removing the dirt and mud after 
each trip afield. There is a good 
reason for cleansing them after each 
day’s wear. The dust collected on 
them while plodding over the coun- 
try roads quickly dries the oils in the 
leather. The boots then become ex- 
cessively dry and soon shrink and 
crack. 

Tramping through the fields and 
having them torn and scratched by 
hard day’s work out restores the soft- 
the briers, coarse weeds and brush 
damages the leather too. But cleans- 
ing and applying a dressing after a 
ness to the leather. 


After each trip outdoors, clean the leather 
and remove the mud and dirt from the 
soles. The leather will stay softer for a 
longer time. 








If you complain of cold feet while on a 
deer stand, wear lamb-skin innersoles. You'll 
find this will keep your feet as warm as if 
you were toasting them by an open fire. 


Blisters, corns and bunions have 
no place on the feet of sportsmen. 
To tramp about the great outdoors 
when plagued with these is a great 
hardship. It is work to take an extra 
step, not to mention the tortures! A 
day’s hunt is less tiring when the feet 
are in good condition because of 
proper footgear and it is refreshing 
to return home with rested feet still 
eager to travel. You will find that 
hunting and tramping about in the 
outdoors are even more a pleasure. 

Once you have removed most of 
the dust and dirt and have applied 
a leather dressing, hang the boots on 
a nail or stand ‘them in a dust free 
corner of a closet. Don’t allow the 
tops to fold down if it can be helped. 

These simple treatments for your 
footwear will pay off in big dividends. 
You will find they will last many 
seasons longer and wiil keep your 
feet in better condition. That is im- 
portant for one’s feet are the only 
means of locomotion in the outdoors. 


When storing them for any length of time, 
hang them up and don’t let the tops droop 
over if it can be helbed. 
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The Shotgun Stock Must Fit 


By Ed Shearer 


AST month we took a look at the 

shotguns that will be available 
to the hunters this fall and what the 
newcomer could expect to get for his 
money. My friends in the sporting 
goods trade say that of the thousands 
of new guns that will be sold this 
year, most will go to comparatively 
new hunters. So in selecting the new 
shotgun let us consider some factors 
that will make or break your chances 
of success with the new gun. 

Close study and observation over 
the years attributes the majority of 
misses by the average hunter to poor 
stock fit and excessive choke for the 
individual’s skill. Of these evils a 
poor-fitting stock is by far the worst 
of the two. Even an indifferent shot 
can make a fair showing with a full 
choke gun provided the stock is a 
perfect fit. But the reverse is not true. 
Even open boring does little to over- 
come the handicap of a poor fitting 
stock. 

Last fall a chap complained about 
the tight choke in his gun—told me 
he could not hit anything. He figured 
on sawing off 4 inches to open up the 
pattern, but I suggested he try some 
brush loads before commencing hack 
saw operations (he had a high grade 
gun and barrels are expensive). A 
few days later he told me that it was 
some better but not much. As I al- 
ways had good results with these 
loads and was convinced that he was 
scratching them down with the edge 
of the pattern, an indication of poor 
stock fit. 

Investigation showed the gun was 
throwing the. charge so high that even 
a brush load could not quite make 
up for it. By changing the pitch on 
that particular stock it was possible 
to bring the pattern down where it 
belonged, resulting in his average 


taking a sharp climb with regular 
loads and going definitely higher 
with brush loads. Clean kills become 
the rule rather than the exception. 
For some inexplicable reason hun- 
dréds of articles are written on the 
comparatively unimportant fit of 
rifle stocks, but few on shotgun stocks, 
the correct fit of which is the very 
foundation of good shotgun work. 


For example, take the stock on the 
1903 model Springfield. Any simi- 
larity to a good rifle stock is purely a 
coincidence. Yet the scores that were 
shot with this rifle at Camp Perry 
show that a good rifle shot can do 
good shooting with almost any kind 
of a rifle stock. 


The crying need in shotgun shoot- 
ing is speed—that’s why a scattergun 
stock must fit. Even on a running 
deer the rifleman usually has 4 or 5 
seconds in which to align his sights 
(deer do not ordinarily run nearly 
as fast as you think they do) and 
when these sights are lined up the 


bullet goes there regardless of stock 
fit. 


Now a good trap or skeet shooter 
gets a shot away in one second flat; a 
two second man is going to miss a 
lot of targets. In upland shooting 
that extra second can often mean the 
difference between game in the coat, 
and a cheerless, though not jeerless, 
trip home. Here is an entirely differ- 
ent condition. The front part of your 
barrel is your front sight while the 
stock itself is your rear sight. If it’s 
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a perfect fit your shot pattern will 
go where you are looking. If the 
stock is too straight or too crooked 
the shot pattern goes over or under 
the game. If the comb is too thin or 
too thick the shot pattern goes to the 
left or right of the game. 

In rifle terminology, the stock con- 
trols both your elevation and wind- 
age. But there is one thing you can 
gamble on. When a rabbit is running 
through a briar patch or tall grass; 
when a quail is within diving dis- 
tance of a honeysuckle lined gully; 
when a grouse is banking for his 
curve that takes him behind thick 
cover or a cock pheasant is rocketing 
along at 35 yards, then speed is the 
only thing that will serve and it must 
be accurate. 

This is the acid test of a perfect 
fitting stock. There is no time to try 
to line up the gun—the stock must do 
that automatically as the gun butt 
hits the shoulder. 


Our old-time American gunmakers 
regularly furnished stocks with far 
too much drop in them. Thirty inch 
full choked barrels and a 314 inch 
heel drop was just about standard 
when I was a youngster. As I look 
back I can see the reason for this. 
We were primarily still a nation of 
riflemen, consequently we thought 
of our shotguns in terms of conscious 
aim and range. To further this fal- 
lacy small game was plentiful and if 
you missed there would be another 
coming up shortly that would be 
right down your alley. 

There were some specialists who 
were way ahead of their time. They 
imported some fine English  shot- 
guns and these few were really good. 
With 100 years’ experience in shoot- 
ing driven game on their preserves 
the English developed the shotgun 
much as we know it today. They 
shortened the barrels, and length- 
ened and straightened the stock. They 





Penna. Game Comm. Photo 
“If its a perfect fit your shot pattern will go where you are looking. 
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lightened the gun to make it fast 
handling for the incomers and opened 
the choke to give larger patterns for 
crossing and angle shots. They 
evolved the straight grip stock which 
gave better and faster trigger control 
on the 2 trigger double gun which is 
standard with the English even to 
this day. They never went for the 
pump and automatic shotguns. — 
Trap shooting gave the American 
shotgun its first big boost toward a 
better field gun. The shooters quickly 
learned that the crooked stock had 
as many faults as a hound dog has 
fleas. They found they were slow in 
getting on a fast moving target and 
slower still when they aimed down 
the rib. In addition, they had a 
tendency to undershoot on a fast 
moving target. Two sights on the 
rib were common at that time. 
The sloping combs on_ their 
crooked stocks got them into trouble 
because every time the cheek was 
placed differently the slope of the 
comb changed the elevation. They 
also found the excessive drop _ re- 
sulted in a lot more recoil, an im- 
portant consideration when 50 or 100 
shots were fired in a single afternoon. 
Furthermore the small, thin fore-ends 
afforded the hands little protection 
against the hot barrels. 
Trapshooting fans brought about 
the first radical change for the better 
in American stocks. They straight- 
ened the stock, which cut down re- 
coil because it traveled back in a 
straight line. They lengthened the 
stock, making the gun faster and 
better handling and allowing a place 
for the thumb where it wouldn't 
give the shooter a bust in the beak 
every time he pulled the trigger. A 
higher straight comb on the stock 
gave more constant elevation, and 
tended to throw the shot pattern a 
bit high. This was just what the 
doctor ordered on rapidly raising tar- 
gets. 
One of the best of the new features 
from a field stand-point was the 
beavertail fore-end, Designed to pro- 


tect the hand from hot barrels, it was 
soon found that the left hand could 
be moved towards the muzzle, giving 
the shooter much better control of 
the swing and alignment and taking 
up much of the recoil. 

Skeet shooting really developed 
the field gun as we know it today. 
The game was designed to give the 
hunter practice more in line with 
conditions he would encounter afield. 
Doubles and varied angles called for 
speed. The trap stock was too long 
and too straight for fast-moving tar- 
gets that were not always rising. The 
average barrel length of 30 inches 
was found to be too slow, so 26 
inches became standard. The boring 
was opened to give wider shot pat- 
terns. Muzzle devices came into use 
and proved their worth in the field. 

So the new ideas on how a field or 
skeet gun should fit added up to this: 
the comb should be high enough so 
that when the cheek is pressed hard 
against it, the eye should be looking 
right down the center of the barrel. 
If the eye sees only the receiver and 
none of the barrel the comb is too 
low and the gun will shoot low. If 
you put the gun to your shoulder 
with the cheek pressed firmly against 
the comb and you see the whole 
barrel length the comb is too high 
and the gun will throw its shot pat- 
tern high. This will cause plenty of 
grief in the field where the angles 
are varied. 

Stock length has been the cause of 
much research by some of our arms 
companies. It was found that a stock 
length of 14 inches would come close 
to fitting a man of normal height. 
The average drop at the comb of our 
standard factory guns runs about 154 
inches and from 214 to 234 inches at 
the heel. As shooters come in assorted 
sizes a good rule on stocks is the 
following; they should be long enough 
to keep your thumb from banging 
your nose and short enough to come 
to the shoulder fast. 

Another factor that has a bearing 
on stock fit is pitch. This refers to 
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the angle that the butt is cut or the 
butt plate is put on. The function 
of pitch is to keep the gun firmly 
on the shoulder and the barrel in 
proper alignment. Changing pitch 
through the use of shims under the 
butt plate will raise or lower the 


pattern within certain limits. 


Keeping these facts in mind in 
selecting a new shotgun, ask yourself 
these questions. When you press your 
cheek firmly against the comb is your 
eye looking straight down the center 
of the barrel? If so the comb is OK. 


Does the gun come to your 
shoulder smoothly, does it stay put 
naturally and does it keep your 
thumb away from your nose? If so 
the length and pitch are all right 
and the chances are you can shoot 
that gun. 

In general the rabbit hunter can 
stand more drop than the win 
shooter as his angles are lower. Stocks 
can be altered within some limits, 
But one thing is sure. If you are ever 
to become a good field shot your 
shotgun stock must fit. 

The End. 


Penna, Game Comm. Photo 


The end of a perfect day. 
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By John H. Day 


Y FRIEND the old ginseng 

hunter led the way and I pufted 
and pulled and hauled my creaking 
joints along behind in a scrambling 
climb up one of the wildest ravines 
I have yet explored in my hiking 
territory. Despite the long-continued 
drought and the parched and burn- 
ing Relds outside, here in the cool 
shade the loamy banks were moist 
and slippery and the music of drip- 
ping and tumbling water echoed in 
the rocky fastness. Centuries of frost 
and winter sun and the steady caress 
of free-flowing water had carved this 
fearsome gorge, shaping a_ hidden 
wander-way to delight the rambling 
countryman. 

As we climbed up through the 
raging rocks each higher level re- 
vealed new scenic bits of rugged 
grandeur. Huge boulders and mas- 
sive hulks of broken sandstone lay 
jumbled in a sort of awful beauty. 
Much of the ascent was across 
slippery facings, where one misstep 
could have meant a twisted ankle or 
a cracked bone. 


At each new level we searched the 
loam banks on either side for the 
rare ginseng, that once-common 
woodland plant which has been so 
pitilessly hunted out that finding a 
surviving stalk is a red-letter occur- 
rence. I had never knowingly seen 
the plant and the old “sang” hunter 
was determined that we should lo- 
cate at least one. 


Huntin’ “Sang” 
untin ang 


SS OW, 


ey 


Higher and higher we climbed 
through the gorge and wilder and 
wilder grew the surroundings, until 
finally we came into a sort of cay- 
ernous amphitheatre. Here in a 
semicircle are great overhanging out- 
croppings, providing cave-like shelter 
which old timers say was often uti- 
lized by prowling redskins. I walked 
beneath the beetling brows of the 
overhang, treading in dry leaves three 
feet deep. 

Where the stream breaks through 
huge chunks of rockery are strewn 
about in mad confusion. An aged 
hemlock clings to the very edge of 
the sheer cliff overhead, casting a 
gloomy shade into the gorge.This 
rocky vale lies close by one of the 
old Indian travel routes. Perhaps the 
fiery Pontiac held high council with 
his chiefs in this hidden rampart. 
Who knows? 

I was pleased to find a small mat 
of the rather rare walking fern 
growing on the face of one of the 
big boulders. The fern known as nar- 
row-leaved spleenwort has established 
a thriving colony in the area. As we 
started back down the ravine a pert 
chipmunk scurried into his den, 
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leaving the echo of his indignant 
chirping behind him. 

In September the ginseng shows a 
cluster of brilliant red berries in 
the midst of its three-divided leaves. 
So we concentrated our search on 
the tell-tale berries, as we scoured a 
wide area of the steep wooded hill- 
side. Indian turnip fruits held-..up 
their scarlet heads, and we saw, the 
dark purple berries of wild sarsa- 
parilla and the pale red speckled 
berries of the false Solomon's seal. 

I followed the trace of a ground- 
hog or fox trail, skidding across 
windfalls and averting occasional 
disaster by a last minute grab ‘at a 
handy tree. Soon we discovered the 
reason for the scarcity of ginseng. 
Another hunter had been there be- 
fore us. His boot tracks showéd clear- 
ly in the damp shale and his prog- 
ress was evident where he had 
ploughed through patches of water 
weeds. 

We worked across a hog-back and 
explored the side of a branch gully 
leading back into the main gorge. 
I was about twenty feet above the 
stream, moving slowly on the tricky 
footing, when I walked right into a 
perfect plant, its odd bean-shaped 
berries bright red as advertized, and 
three leaves, each five-parted, look- 
ing something like a tiny group 
of woodbine leaves. 

Thus it was that I found for the 
first time the rare ginseng, whose 
name is a corruption of the Chinese 
“jin-chen,” meaning “like a man,” 
from the odd similarity of the forked 
root to a wizened and crooked old 
man. The Chinese market for the 
dried roots has been so _ lucrative 
that the plant faces extinction. 
There must be something to the gin- 
seng story. My appetite that evening 
was never better! 

The little people who have moved 
in with us on the pleasant valley 
acres we call home have never heard 
of the housing shortage. Neither are 
they concerned with such troubling 
things as strikes, working hours or 


lack of raw materials. Right now con- 
struction is being rushed on a whole 
series of new apartment houses. From 
the initial  blue-printing right 
through to completion these dwel- 
lings will rise exactly on schedule. 

Once the site has been chosen the 
labor gangs move in. Raw material 
stock piles are usually close at hand. 
Working hours are from sun-up to 
sun-down, with time off for chance 
refreshment as and when the oppor- 
tunity arises. 

One -of the most interesting pro- 
jects is the adobe hacienda now tak- 
ing shape against a certain favored 
rafter in the garage. Following the 
conventional design for this type of 
dwelling, the little steel-blue eng- 
ineer known as the “mud-dauber” 
will soon have her twelve-room lodge 
under roof and fully occupied. 

Rooms are rented in this mud 
mansion as soon as the four walls 
are complete. In a final burst of 
generosity the builder not only do- 
nates the dwelling but stocks it with 
ample provisions to sustain the ten- 
ant during occupancy. The nervous 
mud-dauber locates a supply of 
sticky mud, usually near a pond or 
stream. She rakes up a pellet of this 
mud about as big as a small pea and 
heads back to the chosen rafter. 

After plastering a firm mud foun- 
dation, she builds up a long hollow 
tube about the size of a lead pencil. 
Then she goes hunting for spiders. 
When she finds the right victim she 
stings him in such a way that he is 
fully paralyzed but still alive.. She 
carts this comatose spider home and 
pushes him in to the end of that first 
tube. More spiders follow until there 
is sufficient food crammed in to “do” 
the larval wasp. Then the mud-dau- 
ber lays a little white egg in the 
compartment, seals off the end and 
goes about the business of stalking 
enough spiders to provision the next 
cubicle. 

In due course the egg hatches and 
the baby wasp eats his way through 
that spider “silage” until he is full 
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own and ready to spin the tiny 
cocoon from which he will emerge a 
steel-blue wasp like mama. He will 
chew his way out through the mud 
wall and fly off to take up the an- 
cestral building chores on his own. 
Later on I’ll knock down that vacated 
mud apartment and the garage floor 
will be littered with spider legs and 
bits of brown cocoon husk amid the 
rubble of the adobe dwelling. 


Community effort goes into the 
construction of several more preten- 
tious abodes now in process of build- 
ing about us. These are built of pre- 
fabricated material scraped by the 
labor battalions from weathered 
fence posts and other like sources of 
supply. The tomato stakes in the 
garden rows furnished a great part 
of the shavings which went into the 
sills and joists in these paper dwel- 
lings which have been engineered 
with consummate skill and precison. 

The very common social wasps are 
the craftsmen involved in_ these 
projects. They learned the secret of 
paper making long before the pulp- 
wood tycoons moved into our forest 
areas. By chewing and macerating 
scrapings from my tomato stakes 
these builders produce a pulp paste 
which lends itself to building up the 
hexagonal rooms in their apartment 
dwellings and hardens to a stiff pa- 
per-like consistency. 

We noticed some sabotage in the 
rose beds recently and knew at once 
that the solitary bee called the leaf- 
cutter had moved in with us. Small 
circular discs had been cut out of 
the leaflets and several pieces more 
oblong in shape had also been snip- 
pe out by this apartment builder. 

ater we discovered one place, a 
tiny opening in the stone foundation, 
where this small contractor had been 
working on a several-room project. 

Each apartment built by the leaf- 
cutter is a thimble-shaped room 
made of the rose-leaf bits carefully 
fitted and glued together. This room 
is stored with bee bread made of pol- 


len flour. The tiny egg is laid on this 
lump of food and the apartment is 
then sealed with a tiny round rose- 
leaf door. 

The building instinct is strong and 
sure in all these little fellows who 
have condescended to put up with 
us in this valley retreat. Completely 
self-reliant, they waste no valuable 
wasp-hours in squabbling over the 
fact that Joe is carrying more pollen 
than he should or that the new DDT 
garden spray is unfair to organized 
stingers. Long ago they learned the 
folly of argument while time is run- 
ning out. Their philosophy of life 
is based on the simple premise that 
the laborer is worthy of his hive. 

I stood in the shaded woodland 
road while a hot September sun sent 
exploring fingers of shimmering light 
slanting downward through the tree- 
tops. Acorns kept dropping with sus- 
oe regularity somewhere ahead, 
alling from the tall oak into the 
leafy carpet with resounding “splats.” 
Chipmunks chirped all about me, 
warning the neighborhood that old 
Neb-nose was on the loose again, 
but the greedy squirrel in the oak 
kept right on snipping off his supper. 
I tried for a glimpse of him at work, 
but he was equal to the occasion and 
all I got was an ear-full of libelous 
abuse from his hidden sanctuary 
farther ahead. 

Recent rains had remedied a se- 
vere drouth and the fern colonies 
had perked up to don their Sunday 
best. I walked out on a huge boul- 
der whose graving chin was whisk- 
ered by a flourishing stubble of poly- 
pody fern. This is a spreading plant 
which has earned well its common 
name, “rock cap.” In the loam by 
these rocks were three ghostly In- 
dian pipes, "corpse plants” helping 
celebrate the death of another sum- 
mer. 

There was an occasional flash of 
orange flame in the timberland, 
showing where the drouth had _ has- 
tened coloring of the sour gum. The 
countryman holds the tupelo in spe- 
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Penna. Game Comm. Photo 


7 


The fields and woods are filled with living things for people to see if they only look 
for them. The alert, beadyeyed chipmunk has brought forth more than one exclamation 
of amusement and delight from woodiand travelers. 


cial esteem. In Spring when it blooms 
the tiny flowers cast a perfumed 
sweetness that brings in all the bees 
in the countryside. And the robins 
find its blue-black berries loaded 
with special robin vitamins. 

With the autumnal equinox again 
at hand, the countryman looks 
around and wonders where the 
Summer got to so quickly. Sometimes 
between the first bright goldenrod 
and the fallen ‘leaves already yellow- 
ing, the Summer slipped away. 
Already the roadsides are wearing the 
first frosting of asters, sure sign that 
Fall is just around the corner. 

Back on the opening roadway, I 
met a box turtle out for a September 
stroll. He was not the least bit shy 
and looked me over with his blood- 
red eye when I picked him up for in- 


a ae as NO 


spection. While I was conferring 
with the turtle one of the little 
viceroy butterflies came along, set- 
tling on some asters so as to allow 
me a good look at the amazing ac- 
curacy with which he had mimicked 
the orange dress of the larger 
monarch. 

There is method in this mimicry. 
The viceroy has discovered that 
birds will not attack the monarch 
butterfly. Perhaps the big fellow has 
absorbed too much of the acid 
juices of his food plant—the common 
milkweed—and the birds let him 
strictly alone. And so the little vice- 
roy enjoys the same immunity, flut- 
tering about in his false colors, work- 
ing one of the neatest rackets in the 
butterfly business. 


The End 
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ie of a Stab 
Roving Cake 


By Thomas A. Forbes 


ParT I 


2 growing popularity of the 
field roving course is evidenced 
by the number of inquiries received 
on their construction. Field roving 
is a game and like golf there are 
certain standards which must be fol- 
lowed in the construction of a 
course to insure comparative scores 
and uniform classification of archers 
in accordance with their abilities. 
The National Field Archery Asso- 
ciation has formulated certain basic 
requirements which must be met 
when a field course is constructed in 
order that the completed course will 
be officially sanctioned by the Na- 
tional Field Archery Association. 
This approval is given by the Secre- 
tary of the NFAA or his duly ac- 
credited representative. The officials 
of the club must submit affadivits 
to the Secretary of the NFAA that 
all measurements are correct and 
where approval of the Secretary of 
the National Field Archery Associa- 
tion is desired, such data as maps 
and photographs of the completed 
course must be submitted to the 
Secretary. In practice it is highly 
desirable that the members of a new 
club seek the advice of an expe- 
rienced field roving archer in laying 
out their course. If possible the State 
representative of the National 





Archery Association should’ be con- 
tacted and his advice solicited. 

Proper planning in the selection of 
a site and the layout of the course 
will do ‘much to insure the future 
success of the club. 

The basic principles which should 
be followed in planning and con- 
structing a field roving course are 
readily understood .and with a work- 
ing knowledge of these basic rules 
a course can be built which will 
be a pleasure to shoot and challenge 
to your ability as an archer. 

A standard field roving course con- 
sists of two units of fourteen tar- 
gets each, a total of twenty-eight 
targets. This constitutes a round. 

If space or other limitations pre- 
vent the construction of twenty- 
eight targets then a single unit of 
fourteen targets can be used and 
shooting twice around the unit con- 
stitutes a round. 


Selection of the Site 


A plot of ground of at least ten 
acres is required for each unit of 
fourteen targets. Pennsylvanians are 
particularly favored in the type of 
terrain available in the Keystone 
state. Wooded hills and valleys are 
considered ideal for a course and 
terrain of this nature is available in 
almost all sections of the state. Along 
with the scenic beauty of the wooded 
countryside, the absence of brush and 
vegetation makes this type area a 
pleasure to shoot over. 

Select a section of wooded land 
made up of rolling hills and valleys 
accessable by a good hard surfaced 
road within a reasonable driving dis- 
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tance from the community in which 
the club members reside. The nearer 
the site to the community, the bet- 
ter as its availability will permit 
shooting over it when only a limited 
amount of time is available. Small 
communities should be able to lo- 
cate a site in the immediate country 
side; whereas those who reside in 
the larger cities may find it possible 
to make arrangements with the local 
officials to locate the course in an 
unused, woodland section of one of 
the public parks. If your choice is 
a public park and the authorities 
require that the course be. open to 
the public. They can probably be 
induced to help finance the construc- 
tion of the course. 

If you locate a site on private 
property the owner should be con- 
tacted and a lease should be drawn 
with the owner for the use of the 


site. There are many wooded sites 
which land owners would be willing 
to lease for a nominal sum of money 
provided they could be assured that 
they would not be held liable for 
accidents which might occur. To safe. 
guard the owner and the individual 
members of the club liability insur. 
ance should be carried by the club, 

In choosing a site give considera- 
tion to facilities for parking cars 
and for ample space in the central 
area where non-shooters of the fam- 
ily can picnic and enjoy the outdoors 
although they do not participate in 
the shoot. This central area might 
well be located at the site of a fu- 
ture club house and a fresh water 
supply is desirable. The course 
should be planned around the cen- 
tral area so that there will be no 
danger from stray arrows. 





<a , ; Penna. Game Comm. Photo 
Scoring an event in a field roving competition, 
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Location of the Units 


The best layout consists of two 
units of fourteen targets each. Tar- 
ets numbered one, fourteen, fifteen, 
and twenty-eight should be located 
adjacent to the central area and 
archers should be able to travel to 
and from each of these targets from 
the central area without crossing the 
field of fire of any target on the 
course. It requires approximately two 
hours to shoot the full twenty-eight 
target field course and it may be de- 
sirable to return to the central area 
during this period. A sudden violent 
thunder shower, a broken piece of 
tackle etc., will necessitate returning 
to the central area. To avoid a long 
walk and the danger of cutting across 
the course such a layout is highly 
desirable. A standard unit is approxi- 
mately six hundred yards in length 
and an added benefit is that during 
tournaments target assignments can 
be reached without a long walk and 
consequent positions is avoided. 

With the locality of four of our 
target ranges and positions selected 
we are ready to reconnoiter and select 
the location for the remaining tar- 
gets. These sites or ranges must be 
selected with the knowledge that con- 
testants in a tournament will be pro- 
gressing from target to target over 
trails in wooded areas. Therefore the 
first consideration is to insure the 
safety of contestants. This is accom- 
plished in the same manner as: that 
used in laying out a golf course. No 
trail should cross the range of an- 
other target, neither should it cross 
in back of another target. A trail, 
target, or shooting position should 
never be closer than forty feet to the 
line of fire to another target. 
Arrows will miss the butt on 
numerous occasions and a_ back- 
ground should be provided, clear of 
vegetation and so constructed or 
chosen that it will stop arrows but 
not break them or permit them to 
richochet. Avoid placing a target on 


_the brow or crest of a hill. Without a 


_ back stop an arrow which misses the 


butt will pass over the crest in free 
flight endangering persons on the far 
slope and furthermore the chances of 
recovering the arrow are nil. 
Breakage of arrows can be ex- 
pensive. Have your background free 
from rocks and with no large trees 
directly in back of the target. If the 
ground is hard plow furrows at right 
angles to the line of flight and pile 
the dirt in ridges. When retrieving 
arrows walk in the furrows so that 
the soft earth ridges will be reserved 
for there intended purpose of stop- 
ping arrows without injury. The lost 
arrow like a lost golf ball can slow up 
the entire group of contestants, so 
keep in mind this fact and construct 
a cleared area in the immediate rear 
of each target. 
The Shooting Position 
A shooting line at a single position 
shot should be at least ten feet in 
width with the shooting peg located 
in the center of the line. Field archers 
are generally assigned to targets in 
groups of four and at a single posi- 
tion shot it is customary for two of 
the group to take positions one on 
each side of the shooting peg im- 
mediately back of the shooting line 
and shoot at the same time. On shots 
of sixty yards or more the target 
should set in the middle of a clearing 
at least ten feet in width and this dis- 
tance should be reduced gradually in 
front of the target to take care of the 
average undershot. Attention to these 
details which are common to all 
targets on the course will add to the 
pleasure in shooting a round. Such 
planning is especially necessary when 
the club is newly formed of begin- 
ners. Searching for lost arrows is not 
conductive to enjoyment of field rov- 
ing shooting and since arrows are ex- 
pensive, breakage and loss can be ex- 
cessive if the layout is not wisely 
planned and constructed. * 
There is no precise guide for lay- 
ing our your individual shots because 
there are no two pieces of terrain 
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that are identical. Certain yardages 
have been set as stardards for the 
different sized targets and it becomes 
the duty of the members laying out 
the course to select the locale which 
will provide shots of the prescribed 
distances. A variation of five per cent 
on a shot is permitted if the terrain 
does not permit the full yardage. 
However the shortage must be made 
up on another shot in the same unit. 

Before you actually begin your lay- 
out make several trips over the ter- 
rain weighing the values of the differ- 


the yardages required for the different 
shots and consider the ease with 
which trails can be constructed from 
each target to the next shooting posi- 
tion. Trails should provide a good 
footing and ascend and decend on 
easy grades so that they will be a 
pleasure to traverse. Remember that 
your club will be composed of men 
of all ages, women and children; 
that they have joined your club be. 
cause they enjoy archery and are not 
interested in mountain climbing 
which is a sport in its own right. 
To Be Continued. 


ent topographical features against 





WHY HOG ALL THE FUN? 


July 1 saw the beginning of woodchuck season.—An opportunity for the 
scope-mounted, high-power enthusiast or an advocate of the old single 
barrel 12 gauge, to get out for the first time in 1952 and “show his stuff”. 
But why hog all the fun? There will be hundreds of young hunters taking 
to the fields this fall for the first time and some will be without any 
previous hunting experience. We all know that experience is the best 
teacher but experience with a time-seasoned teacher is far better than 
experience obtained .alone. So why not take that young son or neighbor 
boy with you on your next quest for the woodchuck? By watching you 
and observing your caution before shooting, his impressionable mind can 
be shaped to where he will no longer be a greenhorn with a gun but a 
hunter already learned in the ways of firearms safety, woods lore, fair- 
ness to his fellow man and with a clearer understanding of wildlife 
conservation. District Game Protector Donald G. Day, Gelatt. 





SUMMERTIME GUN PLEASURE 


“’Chuck hunting is a fascinating sport that brings pleasure to the sports 
man and benefit to the farmer. It is one that is not to,be taken lightly 
by even the expert rifleman, for it requires knowledge of habit and habitat, 
skills in stalking and marksmanship of the highest order. And ‘chucks 
make for good eating, too, as many have discovered. Properly prepared, 
the meat of this alert little vegetarian is delicious. 

“But there are other summertime shooting ‘sports that provide pleasurable 
opportunities for valuable practice in marksmanship. Hand trap or target 
thrower, shooting will keep the shotgunner’s eye in on every sort of wing 
shot. Here is a sport that requires little equipment . . an inexpensive 
hand trap, a supply of ‘clay’ targets and your favorite upland game or 
wildfowling gun. A friend can throw the targets for you or you can throw 
them yourself. It is a sport for every member of the family who is old 
enough and able to handle a gun. Any type of wingshot can be thrown, 
from a high quartering target simulating duck or pheasant flight to a 
low whizzing grass-skimmer for the rabbit hunter. Turnabout in throwing- 
shooting may be taken and any number of competitive shooting games 
may be originated. Hand trap shooting is, indeed, a sport that will appeal 
to all gun-loving outdoorsmen. 

“For the rifleman, ‘plinking’ offers unlimited opportunities for enjoyable 
practice. 

“There are two booklets available free, which every gunner interested 
in off-season shooting should have. These are MORE FUN WITH YOUR 
22 RIFLE and HOW TO HAVE FUN WITH A HAND TRAP. Either 
or both may be obtained for the asking by writing Advertising Division, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn.” 
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MODERN DIANA HAS 13 DEER 
TO HER CREDIT 


By William Boyd 


ITH 13 deer to her credit, 

more than half of them bucks, 
Mrs. Myrtle I. Barner, of 550 George 
Street, South Williamsport, is prob- 
ably the most successful woman 
hunter in Pennsylvania. 

In addition to her big game hunt- 
ing success, Mrs. Barner, a 5-foot, 
4-inch woman weighing 120 pounds, 
resularly hunts small game of all 
kinds and has shot everything but 
wild turkeys, game on which she now 
plans to concentrate. 

“I'd much rather drop a wild tur- 
key than a deer, for I’ve shot so 
many deer by this time I don’t get 
the same thrill I once got when I 
made my kill,” she says. “While it 
has been a thrill for me to kill a 


ee Photo by Author. 
Mrs. Clyde F. Barner, Jr., of South Williamsport and one of her many trophies. 


deer, there hasn’t been a time when 
I didn’t dry my eyes after shooting 
one. I’m always overwhelmed by a 
feeling of sorrow and remorse.” 


A number of years ago Mrs. Bar- 
ner got the buck with the widest 
spread of antlers of any shot in Ly- 
coming County in that particluar 
season. 

“And that was the one year when 
I didn’t have a membership in the 
Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming 
County and couldn’t claim the prize 
offered for the nicest set of deer ant- 
lers,”” she laments. 


Mrs. Barner hunts deer by herself 
and with parties, and has made kills 
under both conditions. Only once or 
twice while hunting near the Bar- 
ners’ summer place in a remote part 
of Sullivan County has she dragged 
her deer in. Usually there have 
been male hunters within hailing 
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distance who gave her a hand with 
this strenuous part of deer hunting. 

Men with whom she hunts know 
full well she’s a skillful deer hunter 
and obey her orders without hesita- 
tion when she places watchers and 
directs drivers. 


“I’ve made it my business to study 
the terrain and the habits of animals 
in our favorite hunting territory in 
Sullivan County,” she explains, “so 
I know quite well where the drivers 
must move to rout out deer and I 
know, too, where the deer are likely 
to cross and where watchers are most 
likely to get shooting.” 


Mrs. Barner was brought up on a 
farm between Roaring Branch and 
Liberty, in Tioga County, and was 
taught to shoot by her father. But 
she never did any hunting until she 
married Clyde F. Barner, Jr. Ever 
since then they have hunted and 
fished together both in Pennsylvania 
and Canada. 

Oddly enough, this woman who 
handles a rifle and shotgun with a 
skill surpassed by few men is a twin 
whose sister neither hunts nor fishes 
but prefers to spend her vacation at 
the seashore or in big cities. 


“So far as tastes and enjoyments 
are concerned, we are as far apart 
as the poles,” explains Mrs. Barner 
in speaking of her twin sister. 


Interested as she is in outdoor 
sports it is perhaps only natural that 
Mrs. Barner finally tried her hand at 
trapping. It was choice raw material 
in her own back yard which gave her 
the trapping urge, and now she is 
well on the “way to having a new fur 
coat. 

Back of the Sullivan County farm 
house which the Barners have con- 
verted into a comfortable lodge is 
a swamp area where beavers have 
created ponds by building dams. 


Mr. Barner permitted the beavers 
to carry on their dam-building ac. 
tivities unmolested until the beaver 
food supply became so limited there 
was probability of the beavers moy- 
ing to a place where food was more 
plentiful. 

His wife wanted the beavers to re- 
main in her back yard and reasoned 
they'd do this if their numbers 
weren’t too great for the available 
food supply. Then it came to her 
she might be able to get rid of the 
surplus beavers and at the same time 
procure a fine fur coat for herself. 

She wasn’t discouraged when the 
game warden told her it was difficult 
for even an experienced trapper to 
catch beaver, and in the _beaver- 
trapping season recently ended she 
set traps under the ice of the ponds 
back of the beaver dams. 

It was only a few mornings later 
that she found a huge beaver caught 
by his foot in one of her traps. She 
confesses she was so nervous and ex- 
cited she couldn’t hit him in the 
head with her revolver bullets and 
had to resort to her small calibre rifle 
to kill him. And the fur coat ap- 
peared quite a bit nearer when she 
learned her trapped animal weighed 
51 pounds. 

The next morning she found a sec- 
ond beaver in another trap, this one 
a 42-pounder. 

Now, furriers tell her, she needs 
but five more beavers of comparable 
size to have sufficient raw material 
for the beaver coat she envisions. 

Mrs. Barner is also a familiar fig- 
ure along the trout and bass streams 
of North-Central Pennsylvania and 
is as skillful with a rod and line as 
she is with firearms. It is seldom, in- 
deed, her creel doesn’t have as many 
fish as her husband’s when they re- 
turn from a fishing trip. 


... The End 
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: MEMORIAL TO DR. KILGUS 
rs 


On June 1, 1952 a memorial was’ Reitz and Meredith Marshall; one 


dedicated to the memory of the late stands for the plan of restoring the 
Dr. H. E. Kilgus, widely known con-_ wild turkey formulated by the late 
” servationist and civic leader, who Dr. Kilgus. 

“4 died November 12, 1949 while serv- 











f eS liberia Bsisssn Meno? At the dedication services John 
wa ing as pari “ya Phos ors ennsy nas, Herman, vice-president of the Game 
It Game pew aap cam a Sk Commission, delivered the principal 
i consists of three stones taken ae address, and James Hysong, supervis- 
.- gristmill ee — Boa 1 ing principal of the Brockway-Sny- 
a years ago at Ric es he € stones der-Washington Schools served as 
is symbolize outstan ing ac ievements meer of ceremonies 

in the wildlife conservation field: es Mitek , C 

one represents plans formulated by 7 S'BUS Served as a MOMmmis- 
er John M. Phillips and Hiram Frost sioner from July 22, 1943 until his 
ht for ‘the restoration of the deer herd death, and will be remembered as an 
he in Toby Valley; one symbolizes the active leader in conservation circles. 
X= planning for education in conserva- His service in religion, business and 
7 tion brought about by Richard E. civic activities was unsurpassed. 
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eC: SPECIAL ARCHERY SEASON FOR DEER—REQUIREMENTS 
ne | 

| CONDITIONS WHEN REQUIRED 
ods A Resident or Nonresident Hunting License and a Special Archery License or 
ble Archery Preserve Permit are required by each person (no exceptions) to hunt for 
ial male deer with two or more points to one antler with bow and arrow during the 
state-wide bow and arrow season October 13th to October 25th, 1952, both dates 

fig: inclusive. The Special Archery License or Archery Preserve Permit also entitles the 
ms holder thereof to hunt for and take game of any kind with bow and arrow during 
nd the lawful open season on the two Special Archery Preserves located in Forest and 
as Sullivan Counties. 
in- 
iny 
re- CONDITIONS WHEN NOT REQUIRED 


Except as Above Defined, bow and arrow hunters require only a current Resident 
1 or Nonresident Hunting License to hunt for small game, bear or deer, during the 
lawful open season for such species of game. However, before anyone may hunt for 
antlerless deer during any special season declared by the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, such person must also purchase an Antlerless Deer License at a fee of $1.15, 
unless permitted by law to hunt without a license on land resided upon or immediately 

adjacent thereto with the written permission of the owner or occupant. 
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HUNTERS!! 
Antlerless Deer Information 


Under the amended provisions of the 
Game Law, Antlerless Deer Licenses 
may be secured only from the County 
Treasurer of the county for which 
the license is desired. Such licenses 
cannot be ‘secured from the Depart- 
ment of Revenue, Harrisburg. 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Department of Revenue 
Harrisburg 











NWF Establishes Scholarships 


The National Wildlife Federation 
has announced four grants of $1000 
each for college fellowships in ad- 
vance conservation training or re- 
search. Designated as “J. N. (Ding) 
Darling Fellowship” in honor of the 
famous newspaper cartoonist and 
conservation leader who organized 
the Wildlife Federation in 1936, the 
1952 grants went to the following 
institutions: 

Long Beach State College of Cali- 
fornia—For research expected to come 
up with a practical program of con- 
servation education for city school 
children. 

Cornell University—Research into 
and demonstration of tape record- 
ings as a medium of conservation 
education. 

Boston University—Graduate study 
of the organization and aims of con- 
servation education. 

University of Wyoming—Develop- 
ment of instructional units _ for 
teaching conservation in high schools. 

The Long Beach and Cornell 
grants are renewals. of fellowships 
established in 1951. The Boston and 
Wyoming studies are .new, according 
to Dr. Walter P. Taylor of Clare- 
mont, Calif., chairman of the Fede- 
ration’s committee on conservation 
education. 

The Federation also is supporting 
a fellowship at the University of 
Oklahoma granted last year for the 


purpose of equipping a journalist 
or public-relations expert with spe- 
cialized training in wildlife’ man- 
agement. 

The fellowship grants, like other 
activities of the National Wildlife 
Federation, are financed through 
the distribution of Wildlife Conser- 
vation Stamps. In return for stamps 
—color reproductions of paintings by 
leading nature artists—several hun- 
dred thousand individuals make 
small contributions annually. 


Rail, Gallinule, Dove Seasons Set 


Last week, Albert M. Day, Direc- 
tor of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
apprised Game Commission authori- 
ties of these season regulations for 
Pennsylvania. 

This year’s season on rails and gal- 
linules will be the same as that of 
1951—September 1 to October 30, 
both dates inclusive. The daily bag 
remains at 15, the possession limit 15. 

The dove season for ’52 will be 
September 15 to October 14, inclu- 
sive, about 3 weeks earlier than in 
"51. The daily and possession limit 
for doves remains at 8 and 8. 

Detailed regulations for migratory 
waterfowl and woodcock hunting will 
not be issued until the latter part of 
August, federal officials said. 





Photo by Kenneth Bolich 

Kenneth Bolich, Orwigsburg, rescued this 
armored groundhog and photographed it be- 
fore removing the tin can from the animal's 
head, 
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P lanning the Thapline 


By L. J. Kopp 


UTTING the trapline in work- 

ing order requires some serious 
and sound planning, for success or 
failure is largely determined by the 
thought you devote to laying out 
your line. 

This is not so complicated when 
we recognize that there is more than 
one method of trapping. For instance 
there is the group trapper who sets 
his traps in a limited area and 
makes his daily rounds on foot. Then 
there is the line trapper who oper- 
ates a long line of traps with an 
automobile. The full time trapper 
usually operates several such exten- 
sive traplines alternately in one 
season. 

There are a number of important 
factors to be considered in planning 
a trapline. Such matters as knowl- 
edge of animal habits, game laws, 
expenses, available time, and others 
determine the most practical type 
trapline. 

A fair knowledge of animal habits 
is perhaps the most important, and 
a small group-trapping venture will 
give the newcomer more invaluable 
information of this kind than all 
the books in the world. You would 
not expect to enter high school as 
a Junior, but rather as a Freshman. 
Similarly, you should not expect to 
enter trapping as a long line trap- 
per, but as a group trapper, grad- 
uating into long line trapping, and 
on to several lines as your experience 
progresses. 


) 





A group trapline is usually laid 
out in a rough circle so as to avoid 
unnecessary walking. The distance 
covered might be anywhere from 
one mile up to ten or more, the 
length of your trapline depending 
on how much you expect to devote 
to trapping each day. 

Many novice trappers who tend 
their traps before and/or after 
school hours might operate a trap- 
line up to four miles in length. 
Other group trappers might operate 
a trapline of ten miles or more. The 
main thing is to plan such a trap- 
line in accordance with available 
time or the number of traps which 
you use. How many traps to use de- 
pends upon two things—the abun- 
dance of animal signs and_ the 
amount of money you wish to invest 
in equipment. 

While many group trappers to- 
day are influenced. by fur prices, 
it is generally a better policy to trap 
for all legal animals found in your 
trapping area. Expenses involved in 
such small scale trapping are negli- 
gible. The initial cost of traps might 
be considered high, but with the 
exception of any traps which may 
be lost or stolen these tools of the 
trapper’s trade will give good service 
for many years. 

Depreciation is inevitable, but of 
little consequence. 

Compared to long line trapping 
with an automobile, there is prac- 
tically no expense involved in what 
I have termed group trapping. In 
planning a trapline of the former 
type transportation costs must be 
taken into consideration, particularly 
on an extensive line. 

In operating such a trapline, spe- 
cial attention is focused on the time 
element and the expenses involved. 
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To assure reasonable success, a 
sound knowledge of animal habits 
is essential—a necessity in locating 
good trap sites with little difficulty 
even in unfamiliar territory. This is 
important, since your time for ex- 
perimenting is limited. 

The first thing to decide is the 
amount of time you wish to devote 
to trapping each day and the type 
of trapping you want to do, Le. 
whether you desire to trap for all 
legal animals in the area, or whether 
you prefer to specialize in one 
specific animal. 

In my opinion a fifty-mile trap- 
line would be about right should 
you decide to specialize in fox trap- 
ping. However, if you should prefer 
to trap for all legal animals, a twen- 
ty-five to thirty-mile trapline would 
be more practical. Naturally this de- 
pends a great deal upon the country 
and its animal population. 

Naturally we want to be efficient 
and avoid as much wasted time as 
possible, so we keep an eye open for 
short cuts. As in group trapping, 
the main point is to have your trap- 
line laid out in a circle so that the 
various roads and highways which 
you travel form a continuous line. 
Sets that are located far off the main 
travel route should be held to a 
minimum. Very often, however, such 
spur lines lead to excellent sets, and 
in such instances the trapper must 
decide whether or not they are worth 
the time and gasoline expended. 

Driving or walking along old log- 
ging or other little-used roads during 
the summer is in itself a highly in- 
teresting pastime, but even better is 
the fact that you will frequently find 


that these roads lead to short cuts 
which may be utilized during the 
trapping season. I have spent hours 
along old mountain roads removing 
fallen branches, trees, etc., in order 
to clear the road for use as short 
cuts on my trapline. Indeed, there 
is nothing more satisfying than such 
a road covered with brightly colored 
leaves during late October and fol- 
lowing them on the fox ‘line adds 
immeasurable pleasure to the trap- 
ping routine. 

After securing permission from 
landowners, private roads and lanes 
sometimes offer short cuts across 
fields or woodlands. Time spent in 
hunting for and following such old 
and little-used roads is time well 
spent, if you want to cover the best 
trapping spots in the least possible 
time. On various occasions I have 
found binoculars useful in spotting 
roadways and examining trap sites 
which otherwise would have been 
hidden from view. 


Some trappers plan several long 
auto traplines, and run them al- 
ternately. One line might be oper- 
ated for two or three weeks, then 
the traps moved to the second one. 
Then too, there are trappers who 
operate one of their lines one sea- 
son and the other one the next 
season. 


At any rate a little pre-season plan- 
ning will pay big dividends in trap- 
ping efficiency. An overlong line, an 
excess of unproductive sets or a route 
involving too much backtrapping can 
make a chore out of what should be 
a pleasant pastime. 

The End 








Christmas is just around the corner and the women folks will be 
scratching their heads about what to get for pop or the boys. Let us 
solve that problem. Just send us $1.00 for a year’s subscription to this 
magazine and your worries will be over. The GAME News is a nice 
gift for anybody to give to anybody. 
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The Masked Bandit 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, Jefferson Co. 
—During the corn planting season of 
this past spring I received a com- 
plaint from a farmer to the effect 
that some type of wildlife was taking 
or destroying a large amount of the 
seed corn he had planted. Naturally 
my first thought was crows or possi- 
bly pheasants, but the farmer thought 
otherwise as the corn had not yet 
started to come through the ground. 
As an experiment to relieve this great 
damage, I set three steel traps at 
different locations across the field 
and within the next two nights two 
large raccoons were trapped and the 
damage ceased at once. In all my 
experience this is the first time that 
I have actually known that raccoons 
could locate corn in the ground and 
would systematically take it grain by 
grain. I believe this had happened 
many times in the past, with the 
crows and pheasants receiving the 
blame. District Game Protector 
Howard F. Hoffman, Punxsutawney. 


Predators Living Good 


CANTON, Bradford Co.—Preda- 
tors on State Game Lands No. 12 
seem to have gone on a grouse diet. 
Last week I killed two Cooper’s 
hawks that were feeding on grouse 
and a red fox that was carrying two 
young grouse into a den. District 
Game Protector Duane E. Lettie, 
Canton. 


Hawk Goes Berserk 


HARRISVILLE, Butler Co.—Dep- 
uty James Parnham of Harrisville re- 
lated the following story to me. Dal- 
ton Baker age 12, residing near 
Harrisville was riding his pony in the 
woods near their farm. A red-tailed 
hawk attacked the boy knocking him 
off the pony. He tried to protect his 
face with his hands, however, the 
hawk got it’s talons in one of his 
hands. After quite a struggle the 


boy subdued the hawk, although, he 
was suffering from three punctures in 
his hand. District Game Protector 
Portzline, 


Woodrow _§E. 


Slippery 
Rock. 
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Stop, Look And Listen! 


SUMMERDALE, Cumberland Co. 
—A dispatcher for the Pennsylvania 


Railroad Company in the Enola 
Freight yards, told me of an inter- 
esting experience that occurred at his 
work. 


A wild mallard duck hen hatched 
out a brood of eight young along a 
bank at Summerdale, near a culvert 
that goes all the way to the river 
under thirty-five railroad tracks. 

About 11:00 a. m. one day in June 
a brakeman in the yards saw the 
mother duck leading her brood to- 
wards the river halfway across the 
thirty-five tracks. She would go slowly 
and they would toddle after her. 
Sometime some of them would sit on 
her back and ride for a while. This 
was a very difficult job because at 
times cars would be shifting back 
and forth on one track or another. 

Mr. Dorman decided he would 
give this courageous mother a “lift”, 
so he put the little ducklings into 
his cap and carried them to the river. 
The mother duck followed him, with 
an air of: gratefulness. Mr. Dorman 
reports that they were dropping cars 
over the hump and he had to exer- 
cise care on this trip. The mamma 
duck seemed to sense the difficulty 
and she, too, was very careful to fol- 
low at the right time. Finally they 
reached the water’s edge. Mr. Dor- 


man took the ducklings from his cap 
and placed them in the water where 
she happily and_ gratefully took 
charge of the brood. Asst. to Executive 
Director Wilbur M. Cramer, Harris- 
burg. 


Clever Killer 


BEDFORD, Bedford Co.—A local 
farmer cultivating corn, noticed a 
crow flying from an adjoining field 
carrying something. Soon the bird 
returned and the farmer drove the 
tractor near the fence to investigate. 
He saw the crow on the ground and 
a rabbit chasing the crow. The crow 
would move away ten to fifteen feet 
and the rabbit would run _ towards 
the crow. When the rabbit and the 
crow were out in the field some dis- 
tance, the bird flew back over the 
rabbit about 100 feet and picked up 
a young rabbit from the nest and 
flew to the nearby woods. District 
Game Protector E. M. Woodward, 
Bedford. 

Neighborhood Bully 

EAST RUSH, Susquehanna Co.— 
On the Charles LaRue farm near 
East Rush there is a male ringneck 
that has made quite a pest of himself. 
The children are afraid to go into 
the fields because he flogs them and 
he attacks the men operating tractors 
near there. Every day someone 
catches the bird and throws him into 
the air just so he will fly to another 
field but he invariably returns within 
an hour. District Game Protector 
James W. Clouser, Montrose. 
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Wrong Address 


MONTOURSVILLE, Lycoming 
Co.—On June 23, while touring the 
State Wild Turkey Farm, I saw an 
unusual sight. Observed a wren fly- 
ing into a cliff swallow’s nest with a 
worm in its mouth. The great mystery 
is, was this wren feeding her young 
or the young of the cliff swallow? 
Student Officer Alex J. Ziros, Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation. 


Snake Sabotages Propagation Effort 


MONTOURSVILLE, Lycoming 
Co.—While on a recent field trip to 
the Loyalsock Game Farm, I was told 
that a few days previous to my visit 
a large black snake was found in the 
act of devouring a half grown rabbit. 
This action took place adjacent to 
one of the brooder fields. The rabbit 


‘ was about half devoured at the time 


it was discovered, and it made no 
effort to release the rabbit or flee. 
This once again proves that all black 
snakes are not always beneficial. Stu- 
dent Officer William E. Fulmer, Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation. 


Mulberries As Game Food 


BLAIN, Perry Co.—Mulberry time 
is here again, and along with it comes 
many interesting sights. Deer, grouse, 
and gray squirrels come to within 
twenty-five feet of our house to eat 
the mulberries. As many as four deer 
have been observed at one time, in- 
cluding one that had its rear leg 
broken (but nature had done an ex- 
cellent job mending it). There is a 
tree of white and one of red mul- 
berries. The deer far greater pre- 
fer the white ones while the grouse 
and squirrels prefer the red ones. 
District Game Protector Harold E. 
Russell, Blain. 


* * * 


A newborn bear cub is smaller 
than a newborn baby porcupine. 


Deer Out Of Nowhere 


AVOCA, Luzerne Co.—Each year 
following the doe season many per- 
sons protest that .the deer herd has 
been practically wiped out. This year 
has been no exception. Many persons 
stated that there were very few deer 
left in this area. However, if the 
number of deer damage complaints 
is any basis for comparison, the deer 


_ herd is holding its own very well. To 


date the deer damage complaints 
have been much more numerous 
than they were last year. District 
Game Protector Stephen A. Kish, 
Avoca. 


Come On Thanksgiving! 


LAPORTE, Sullivan Co.-—While 
on patrol through various parts of 
the District I have observed several 
good flocks of young turkeys and had 
reports of others observed by differ- 
ent people. The early prospects for 
beech and cherry in this district are 
very good. Unless something unfore- 
seen happens to these crops, the wild 
turkeys observed should be fat and 
very desirable trophies in the next 
hunting season and a tasty dish at 
that Thanksgiving feast. District 
Game Protector Robert K. Benscoter, 
Laporte. 


Rabbits Thriving In Border Cutting 


TUNKHANNOCK, Wyoming Co. 
—It apparently has been a very good 
nesting season for our small game 
animals and birds in Wyoming 
County. The new crop of young 
rabbits seems to be especially good 
in this area, particularly in the “clean 
farming” sections now served by our 
woodland border cuttings where once 
good rabbit cover and rabbits were 
very scarce. District Game Protector 
Richard R. Roth, Tunkhannock. 


* * * 


While some animals are able to 
glide and even soar, the bat is the 
only animal that can really fly. 








Photo by Altoona Mirror 


Picture Story 


NOW IS THE TIME TO GET READY FOR WINTER 


A large group of sportsmen, in cooperation with represent- 
atives of the State Game and Fish Commissions, feed squirrels, 
deer and turkeys during the winter months. Some go to the 
woods of Blair and Huntingdon Counties on Sunday afternoons 
to build and stock shelters. 

At the right wey are placing evergreen boughs on the top to 
protect the corn against rain and snow. Note that the floor of 
the shelter is well above the ground. Deer and squirrels have 
no trouble getting the corn while turkeys do their feeding be- 
low, surviving on dropping grains. 
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Photo by Delbert Batcheler, 7 


The Game Commission is helping to restore waterfowl by raising and liberating mallard 
ducks 5 to 7 weeks of age. Above is part of this year’s crop of more than 2500 ducklings; 
which have been released in suitable water and marsh areas throughout the Commons 


wealth. 





Pennsylvania State Archery Association to hold annual Field Championship 


Tournament in Reading, Pennsylvania, September 20 and 21. The event will be 
held on the range of the Reading Archery Club located on the mountain known 
as the Pagoda Mountain, in Reading. Shooting starts at 12 noon Saturday and 
continues through Sunday with a public demonstration planned at 3 p. m. Sunday. 
Further information can be obtained by writing to Clayton B. Shenk, P. O. Box 1294, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 














